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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


HOMERICA. 


PERSONS interested in Homer have to 
make up their minds on all points con- 
nected with Homer. This is my excuse 
for venturing into a province like ethno- 
graphy with which I have no proper 
concern. 

The picture which Homer gives of 
his heroes and their people lies under 
an antinomy. Part is confirmed by 
that other world, the subterranean ; 
part hangs foundationless, like a 
Venetian house. The topographical 
and political description is seen to be 
correct, a rendering of a world which 
once existed. The boundaries of Greece, 
the divisions within it, the colonisation 
of certain islands, are real; and the 
barbarian world, Thrace and Asia, is 
real. Homer’s account records actual 
facts and the kind of knowledge of the 
distant world in possession of his 
Achaeans at the time of the Trojan 
War. Excavation has shown us 
Agamemnon at Mycenae, Nestor at 
Samicum, Meges at Dulichium (Leu- 
cas), Menelaus on the left bank of the 
Eurotas, and has confirmed his vague 
notions of Asia past the sea.t When 
we turn to the civilisation or anthro- 
pology of Homer’s heroes, the case is 
different. The people who lived and 
were buried at Mycenae and Pylos have 
not the same habits in Homer as they 
had in fact; their clothing is different, 
they live in a different metal-age, and 
they dispose of their dead differently. 


1 J.H.S., 1910, 292 
NO. CCXXII. 


VOL. XXV. 


I. THE ACHAEANS. 


I need not give the details for this 
assertion, which is common knowledge. 
The Homeric account therefore is sup- 
ported by archaeological facts as to the 
one part, unsupported as to the other. 
Or, if we start from the archaeological 
side, we should say that we can find a 
time and locus in the history of the 
Levantine world for the political and 
geographical cosmos of Homer ; but his 
cultural world cannot be placed. 

To avoid this contradiction a hypo- 
thesis has been current in England 
(and I believe nowhere else) for some 
ten years past; namely, that the 
Achaeans (that is to say, the people 
whom Homer designates by this name 
with two others) were a separate race, 
who possessing the culture Homer 
ascribes to them occupied the seats 
where archaeology discovers a race with 
other (and earlier) cultural characteris- 
tics. Thus the Homeric picture would 
be justified at all points. Professor 
Ridgeway is generally believed to have 
originated this theory in his Early 
Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901. The 
Achaeans were precursors of the Dorians, 
descended from more or less the same 
parts; cased in mail and wielding iron 
swords, they made short work of the 
naked bronze-using Mycenaeans. Homer 
when hesaid yadxos meant oidnpos.” This 


2 The same view was held in antiquity : schol. 
Ap. Rhod. I. 430 now ev TO a TOV 
Tov cidnpoy Tov apyaiwy yadkov 
Réyer Oa, ayvody ore pndémw etpebevtos adnpov 
XaAK@ ExpavTo, as Kal ‘Haiodds (OD. 151]. 
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theory, clear, trenchant and attractive, 
made captive at the time of the writer, 
among more important people. It has 
recently been applied by Mr. Lang, with 
the devotion and acuteness which we 
know, to Homer. Mr. Lang’s views are 
not identical with Mr. Ridgeway’s; 
they are identical insofar as he posits a 
tertium quid between Mycenaeans and 
Dorians. Mr. Lang’s originality is that 
he pours into this recipient the whole 
of the Homeric culture—metal, crema- 
tion, clothing, and religion. When 
Homer said bronze he meant bronze. 
This account again is sympathetic as en- 
deavouring to confer reality upon Homer, 
which the expurgation-theory, exploited 
in this country by Professor Murray, 
takes from him. Mr. Lang has dealt 
with expurgation with the ease appro- 
priate to such a toothless victim, but 
his own counter-theory is difficult to 
the best-intentioned Unitarian. The 
idea of a race or period intermediate 
between Mycenaeans and Dorians has 
met also with the qualified approvai of 
some English archaeologists (Mackenzie, 
B.S.A., 1908; Hogarth, Ionia and the 
East, p. 101; Enc. Brit., 1910, p. 250 b) 
and of Kretschmer, Glotta, i. 23; but it 
may be doubted whether the evidence, 
anthropological or literary, proves more 
than a new element or development in 
or of the same race. In particular 
Kretschmer’s conclusions do not demand 
the sequence Mycenaeans-Achaeans- 
Dorians, though he accepted the parallel 
from Mackenzie. These conclusions 
were that an analysis of the historical 
dialects of Greece showed in the North 
three strata, in the South two; deduc- 
tion made of the last, the Dorian, two 
are left in the North, one in the South. 
Accepting these results, I think a better 
ethnological parallel may be found by 
positing in the South a pure Mycenaean 
(or, in my language, Achaean) race, in 
the North the same race dominating 
Mr. Wace’s neolithic people. Civilisa- 
tion and language spread northwards, 
not vice versa. The Scotch Lowlands 
are another case. Mr. Wace’s ma- 


goula folk would therefore provide 
the specific Aeolic element of later 
times. 

The idea of an Achaean race occupy- 
ing Mycenaean seats but enjoying an 


Homeric culture encounters the obvious 
and daily more obvious difficulty that 
the race in question has left no trace 
behind it. The race used ex hypothesi a 
great deal of iron and burned their 
dead. The Mycenaean sites show only 
minute quantities of iron and only 
sporadic human ashes. It is ten years 
now since Mr. Ridgeway published his 
Early Age; excavation has gone on 
busily since then all over Greece. The 
first-class sites, we are told, are ex- 
hausted, and Mycenaean and other 
prae- Dorian remains have been found in 
most unexpected places. But the re. 
quired evidence has nowhere appeared, 
and it is now plain that it nowhere 
exists. Is it then allowable to suppose, 
as a second resort, that the assumed 
Achaean race really left no trace? 
Arguments have, indeed, been adduced 
to support this position—the Achaeans 
were few in number, a dynasty, a caste, 
a military handful; but it is plain this 
is special pleading. There may indeed 
have been a dynasty, a caste, at Mycenae, 
but the monarch was he whose bones 
and mask Schliemann found at Mycenae, 
and the dynasty or caste came as it did 
in tradition from Asia, not from Mace- 
donia. For, again, what ground is 
there for bringing the Achaeans from 
the inhospitable North except the iron 
and pinned cloaks of Homer, which 
gave Mr. Ridgeway a_ picturesque 
parallel to Lombards crossing the 
Alps? The Achivi or Akaiuasha (I 
refer for the authorities to Mr. H. R. 
Hall’s Oldest Civilisation of Greece, 1901, 
p- 173, etc.) where we first meet them 
(about 1250 B.C.) are sea-pirates who 
plunder the Egyptian delta. Next we 
find them in the Homeric poems, in a 
local and a general sense: locally they 
are (a) a part of the mixed population 
of Crete, (b) a part of the mixed sub- 
jects of Peleus on the Spercheus [and 
from the persistence of the name in 
history as Achaea Phthiotis we may 
fairly infer that they inhabited the north 
side of the valley]. This is the most 
northerly point at which we find the 
name in a specific sense. Generically of 
course they are one of three names 
which Homer gives without distinction 
of race or place to the whole of Agamem- 
non’s subjects from Dulichium to 
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Rhodes. If the Achaeans were immi- 
grants from anywhere they will have 
come from any point of the compass 
rather than from the north. The local 
name in Crete and the plundering of 
the Delta suggest the opposite pole.” 

Moreover, the recent excavations in 
Boeotia and Thessaly, conducted by 
various explorers and made known to 
us chiefly by Mr. A. J. B. Waceand Mr. 
Maurice Thompson, appear, so far as 
they incline one way or the other, to 
tell against Mr. Ridgeway and Mr. 
Lang. A martial race descended from 
the North and conquered the effete 
Mycenaeans. We should expect to find 
their traces if anywhere in Thessaly 
through which their path lay, where 
for example they might have been in 
subjection to southern masters until, 
like the Germans, they moved south 
and inverted the roles. It now appears 
that during the whole Bliithezeit of 
Mycenae Thessaly and North Boeotia 
were populated by a feeble neolithic 
people, living on hilltops, devoid of all 
kinds of metal, and using very rough 
pottery. Such advances in culture as 
they received came from the south: 
first a pottery resembling the Orcho- 
menian, and eventually shortly before 
the sites ceased to be inhabited a little 
bronze. These people were not the 
Achaei, hardy bronze-clad mountaineers 
descending upon an overblown civilisa- 
tion. After them there is nothing in 
Thessaly till we come to the entirely 
different Dorian world—different in site 
and in culture. 

I think, then, that the attempt to find 
the Homeric culture in a hypothetical 
Achaean race, intermediate between the 
Mycenaeansand the Dorians,fails. There 


1 The Aavaci also have Egyptian warrant 
(Hall, Z.c.,p.175). I have endeavoured (Classical 
Quarterly, 1909, 81 sgg.) to explain the third 
appellative ’Apyeio. (which has no monumental 
evidence) as a political derivative from the 
Agamemnonian Argos. My article, which was 
written under the prepossessions of a follower of 
Mr. Ridgeway, requires some modification. The 
Statistics of Della Seta (Acc. d. Lincet, xvi. 133 
59g.) prove nothing, except that ’Ayaoi is the 
most, Aavaoi the least, frequent term. 

* The post-Dorian usages of the name 
(Phthiotis, the north coast of Peloponnesus, the 
Achaean colonies) are derivative. I confess 


I see no real explanation of the application of 
the name to the Peloponnesian Riviera. 


was no such race; as it has left no trace 
of itself in rerum natura, so it never 
existed. The ‘nameless’ Mycenaeans 
were the Achaeans, and had two other 
names besides. 

Mr. Lang will now ask me how, sup- 
posing the world of Homer never ex- 
isted en toutes piéces at any one time, it 
comes that Homer made the Achaeans 
use iron and burn their dead, when 
they did not do so?) Homer anachro- 
nised, is my answer, and anachronism, 
as Mr. Lang and others have told us, is 
so invariably the habit of artists and 
poets in matters of costume and man- 
ners that the probability of Homer 
having anachronised may stand without 
specificevidence. Have we not just been 
told that in Thackeray’s illustrations to 
Vanity Fair he dressed his characters in 
the clothes of his own day and not in 
the costumes of 1815? That Homer’s 
picture of history and political geography 
is correct I have tried to show in a paper 
on the Catalogue, J. H. S., 1910, 292 
sqq. My position theréfore is that his 
history is correct, but his culture ana- 
chronistic; thus I entirely agree with 
Mr. Hall l.c. p. 223: ‘The Homeric 
culture is evidently the culture of the 
poet’s own days; there is no attempt 
to archaise here, unless the indulgence 
in wondering descriptions of the master- 
pieces of bygone days is archaising. 
But it is otherwise when political con- 
ditions are dealt with. Paul Veronese 
arrayed the wife of Darius in ruff and 
farthingale, but he knew full well that 
she was a queen of ancient Persia, not 
a sixteenth-century Italian princess.’ 

The next question is more searching. 
If Homer anachronised, that is to say 
gave the heroic Achaeans the accoutre- 
ments and habits of his own age, what 
was that age? Well, believing with 
most of the Greeks that Homer, father 
of the Homeridae and creator of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, lived in Chios 
about the year goo, I have no difficulty 
in saying that the Homeric cultural age 
was the Early-Colonial. I am _ fully 
aware that there is no archaeological 
evidence for the culture of the Early- 
Colonial age; we do not know (so far 
as I am aware) that the Chians or 
Smyrnaeans of goo used iron and 
practised cremation. It may therefore 
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be thought that my hypothetical Early- 
Colonial culture is as supposititious as 
Mr. Lang’s Achaean world. There is 
this difference: the soil of Greece, and 
of many outlying places, has been raked 
over almost to exhaustion, and has 
yielded nothing which bears Mr. Lang’s 
required characteristics. The shores of 
Asia Minor and the great islands are 
practically untouched; the spade has 
hardly gone below the middle-historical 
period. Even Mr. Hogarth’s temple- 
offerings at Ephesus are not dated 
earlier than 700 B.c. Here therefore 
the negative cannot be proved as it is 


proved in the case of the mainland, 
Archaeology does not forbid Homer to 
have anachronised from his own age; 
it does forbid him to have given a true 
description of the civilisation of the 
Achaeans. Until excavation has shown 
that the Ionians of goo enjoyed a culture 
unlike the Homeric, this seems to me 
the account to accept. We thereby 
escape the impossible task of accommo. 
dating Homer to material evidence, and 
the equally impossible duty of com- 
pelling archaeology to admit a period 
for which it has no place. 
T. W. ALLEN. 


THE ORIGINAL FUNCTION OF THE BOULE AT ATHENS. 


THE ’A@. vod. c. 4 § 3 attributes to 
Draco the institution of a Sovdry of 
401 members, chosen by lot from the 
whole body of citizens over thirty years 
of age. This is the only notice we have 
of a Draconian Council; and scholars 
are more inclined to believe that the 
Boule was first instituted as part of 
the Solonian constitution. Bovarjy 
TeTpaxocious, says Aristotle, 
’AO. wor. c. 8 § 4; and, as Dr. Sandys 
points out, these words could hardly 
have been used if it was meant that 
Solon merely substituted a new Boule 
of 400 for the Draconian Boule of 4or. 
This view is further supported by 
Plutarch’s statement, Solon, c. 19. 
What was the original function of the 
Boule in Solon’s constitution? It is 
noteworthy that Aristotle in ’A@. oA. 
l.c. gives us no certain information on 
that point. He does indeed contrast the 
new Council with the already existing 
Boule of the Areopagus, but only to say 
that the latter was appointed é7i ro 
vouopvAaxety, and exercised a general 
supervision over all the most important 
matters—rtd Te Ta TrEioTa Kai TA 
Tov SieTHper. It took 
cognisance, too, of cases of high treason. 
Plutarch says more definitely that Solon 
assigned to the 400 the duty of pre- 
paring measures for the people—ois 
mpoBovreve Etake tod Koi 
ampoBovrevTov eis eic- 
péperOar. 

Grote (c. xi.) regarded the Council 


as in the first instance a probouleutic 
assembly, and this is the view adopted 
by Bury (c. iv.). It was undoubtedly an 
important function of the Boule in later 
times to prepare business jor the 
Ecclesia; but can it have been the sole 
or the chief reason of its creation in 
594 B.c.? In the sixth century the 
Ecclesia was not engaged in the civil 
and criminal legislation which occupied 
it in the fifth century. Its two chief 
duties were to elect certain public 
officials and to call them to account at 
the end of their year of office—odov 
THY avayKaoTaTny aTodidovar 
Sijpo Svvayw, TO Tas apyas aipeicba 
kai evOvrvew (Ar. Pol. II. 12. 1274a 16); 
and none of our authorities suggests 
that in Solon’s time the powers of the 
Ecclesia went further. It does not, 
then, seem probable that the main object 
of the establishment of the new Council 
by Solon was to prepare for the intro- 
duction of these two pieces of business 
into the Ecclesia. For how could a 
mpoBovrevya anticipate the public elec- 
tion of magistrates by the djyos? And 
if a tpoBovdevya were passed before the 
magistrates submitted to the evOuva in 
the Ecclesia, it can have been a merely 
formal act, except in the case of the 
financial officials (’A@. mond. c. 45). AS 
the business submitted to the Ecclesia 
grew in quantity and variety in the 
course of the fifth century, it was only 
natural that the smaller and more expe- 
ditious body should act as a committee 
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of reference, and that its probouleutic 
duties should become the most promi- 
nent feature in the work of the Boule. 

Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Altert. II. § 409) 
has suggested that the Solonian Boule 
was only a further development of the 
older vavxepdpwy, which had 
to advise on the administrative, financial, 
and naval duties undertaken by the 
vavkpapiat. 

But arecently discovered xvpPs from 
Chios suggests an alternative explana- 
tion—that the Boule originated as a 
judicial body. A full account of the 
xuphus is given by Wilamowitz-Moel- 
lendorff and Dr. Jacobsthal in the 
Abhandlungen der kon. preuss. Akademie, 
Berlin, 1909. The style of the script, 
which is Bovorpodndov with O and ® 
for 0, t for x, and retains the use of the 
early letter 9 (Koppa), leads Wilamowitz 
to the conclusion that the stone was 
inscribed civca 600 B.c., earlier rather 
than later. Its special interest is that it 
defines the powers of a SovA» popularly 
elected, as at Athens, at a time ante- 
cedent to the traditional date of Solon’s 
legislation. Sixteen lines are preserved 
complete, and these read: 


éxxarécOw és tiv TH 
tpitn “EBdopuaiwy Bor» ayepécOw 
Snuooin émiOavos NeKTH TevTHQOVT’ 
ta 7 ad[ra] Ta Kai 
ixals 0x0 |oat av yévor{ 7 
unvos Tagas . . 


Here the Sovdy is a representative 
assembly chosen from the whole citizen 
body, 50 from each tribe, as at Athens. 
The addition, Snuocin, implies the 
existence of another SovAj—the 
yepovTwy, as we find it in Homer, corre- 
sponding to the Sova? ’Apeiov mayou 
in Athens. This SovA7 must meet once 
a month, and it is charged with a general 
administration of the affairs of the 
people. But, what is most noteworthy 
for our purpose, its main function is 
obviously judicial: it appears as a 
popular tribunal, with power to super- 
sede even the sentence of a magistrate. 
May we transfer the analogy to Athens, 
and suppose that originally the principal 
function of the Boule was to act as a 
judicial court, representative of the whole 
people, just as the dumaarnprov of 201 
judges represented the Athenian demo- 


cracy in its judicial aspect in the fifth 
century ? 

Now Aristotle says nothing of the 
judicial competence of the Boule, when 
he speaks of its institution under Solon 
(c. 8), but when he comes to describe 
the functions of the BovA7 in detail in 
the second half of the ’A@. 7rod. (c. 45), 
he speaks first of its judicial powers. 
He then makes the definite statement : 
Enuidcar cai Sioa Kal atro- 
xtetvat. He adds that it was deprived 
of all these powers by the demos, and 
comparing this with the statement in 
Cc. 4I—ai Tis Kpices eis Tov 
Sjuov are justified in 
assuming that the greater part of its 
judicial functions were transferred to 
the popular law-courts shortly after the 
restoration of the democracy in 403 B.C. 

Of the judicial competence of the 
Sovdy in the fifth and fourth centuries 
we know that eicayyediae were laid 
before it, and that it could also deal 
with cases of évdeaks, and 
gdois; but it could not inflict any fine 
above 500 drachmae. Demosthenes 
(24 § 144) quotes a clause from the 
Bovreutixos Spxos, limiting the Boule’s 
power of imprisonment, which he attri- 
butes to Solon. But Aristotle (’A@. zon. 
c. 22) expressly states that the form of 
oath, dv Kai viv (oi TevTa- 
xogiot), was first introduced é¢’ ‘Epyo- 
Kpéovtos apxovtos, 501/0 B.c. Possibly 
some limitation of the judicial powers 
of the Boule was a part of the reforms 
of Cleisthenes, which was not put into 
effect before 501 B.C. 

This is all we know of the judicial 
competence of the Boule. Nor do we 
hear of its taking part in any political 
or legislative action during the sixth 
century B.c. Yet its popular and demo- 
cratic nature is revealed by the fact that 
it was prominent in resisting the attempt 
of Cleomenes and Isagoras to overthrow 
the Constitution in the interests of the 
oligarchic faction (’A@. mod. c. 20). 

The conclusions suggested by a con- 
sideration of these statements about the 
powers of the Boule are: that the 
democratisation of the Athenian Consti- 
tution developed pari passu with the 
devolution of the judicial powers origin- 
ally monopolised by the Council of the 
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Areopagus; and that the elective and 
legislative functions of both SovdA7 and 
exxdnoia followed on their judicial. The 
Council of the Areopagus — itself a 
survival of the Homeric assembly of 
yépovtes PBovandopo, who acted as 
assessors to the king in his capacity of 
judge—was forced to surrender some of 
its judicial competence first to a body 
of 51 épéras chosen from men of more 
than fifty years of age belonging to noble 
families, apiotivdny aipeOévres (Pollux, 
Vill. 125), then under the Solonian legis- 
lation to a new Sova of 400. The 
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original mode of their election is un- 
known; at the same time the 7)\vaia was 
constituted as a court of appeal against 
the decision of a magistrate. First the 
Boule gained judicial powers at the ex- 
pense of the Council of the Areopagus, 
then the popular law-courts at the 
expense of the Bovd7, and, as at Rome, 
so at Athens the publication of the law 
and the construction of a popular court 
of appeal paved the way for the elective 
and legislative supremacy of the people. 
N. L. INGLE. 


Christs College, Cambridge. 


DOLON THE WOLF. 


WHEN Dolon sallied forth from the 
Trojan camp he was not clad in 
armour, but in the hide of a grey 
wolf (K 334). He was bound upon a 
perilous adventure, where life might 
depend upon his speed of foot, and the 
rattle of bronze might betray him. It 
was so dark that you could not see the 
moorfowl that rose with a startled 
scream at your feet (274, 275); so that 
a spy must guide himself mainly by the 
glimmer of the thousand camp fires 
running in a long line from the ships to 
the Xanthos (© 553 ff, K 12). Then 
there was always the chance of en- 
countering a foeman bent on a similar 
enterprise, or disturbing some midnight 
pillager of the dead (387 f. 342, 343). 
Yet, when once he was clear of the 
Trojan lines, he pressed eagerly on his 
way—f7 av’ odov (339), and 
so heedlessly that he ran past Odysseus 
and Diomedes as they crouched among 
the heaps of the slain (349, 350). 
Clearly, he had some plan in his mind. 
Homer does not tell us what it was; 
but the author of the Rhesus does. 

Dolon, in the play, has just under- 
taken his dangerous mission, and now 
he speaks to the Chorus of Trojan sen- 
tinels (201 ff.). 


Ao. oteixoun’ av: és Sopous 


epéotios 

youat, 

mood. 


Xo. elm’ ef tw’ avti ees 


Ao. mpérovoav KrwTiKois Te 
a ? \ , 
Xo. copod map’ avdpos codov 
, 
pavOavew 


Tis TODSE cayy. 
The reply of Dolon is very precise. 


Ao. AvKEvov audi vaTov Sopay, 
Kal ydopa Onpos aud’ 


4, \ , 
dow TE XE - 
B xEepot tpocbiav Kalap 
pocas 
\ , / 
Kal K@XOLS TETPAaTTOUY 
comat 
AvKov KédevOov, Trorepiows Sucev- 
petov, 


pacw. 
épnuov yapov €uBaivo Tobi, 


THhde SoXos—the wolf-skin is a 
disguise. When he approaches the 
trenches of the enemy, he is to crawl 
on hands and knees, so that a Greek 
sentinel, happening to espy him in that 
dim light, will think of other shadowy 
four-footed forms he has observed 
gliding over the battlefield, and pay 
the less attention. But in the deserted 


spaces he may walk man-like on his 
feet—a weird, ambiguous figure. 

Ifthe author of Rhesus were singular 
in his opinion, one might regard it as 
the product of a somewhat eccentric 
But he is not. 


imagination. There is 
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at Munich a well-known cylix frag- 
ment, bearing the signature of Euphro- 
nios, which represents the slaying of 
Dolon. The spy is clad in a tight- 
fitting skin, which even retains the 
tail—Bdow te yepot mpocbiav 
pooas Kal By the side of 
Diomedes stands Athene, while on the 
left Hermes abandons Dolon to his 
fate. One is reminded of the parting 
words of the Chorus 216 f. ei 
6 Matas trais éxeioe Kal Tréurpevev 
‘Epuis, os ye ava—. The artist 
has made his meaning quite clear. The 
skin is a disguise. Dolon has been 


it not appear to bear the impress of a 
genuine antiquity? Dolon behaves 
like an Indian scout. His tactics are 
those of savage warfare.! 

If then we may assume that there 
was an ancient story in which the wolf- 
fell worn by Dolon was a disguise, the 
question next arises—was it known to 
the maker of K? That Dolon was 
sung of before Homer is entirely pos- 
sible, although it may come to us with 
an effect of surprise to think that the 
Nuxteyepoia is not the free invention 
of the poet, but embodies, it also, tra- 
ditional matter. The difficulty is to find 


After Overbeck, Gall. ter. Bildwerke, Taf. 17, Fig. 2. 


unmasked, and Hermes d0Xduvos, his 
patron, defeated. In one detail only 
does Euphronios differ from the Rhesus. 
The Dolon of the vase wears a helmet: 
Dolon in the play draws over his head 
the ydopua Onpos in the fashion familiar 
to us from the representations of 
Herakles. Otherwise the description 
in the tragedy corresponds so closely 
with what we see upon the vase, that 
we must assume the existence of a 
common source in some tradition older 
even than the cylix—older, then, than 
the Persian Wars. And the tale itself— 
the spy who feigned to be a wolf—does 


traces of the Rhesus version in the text 
of K. Perhaps one may be found in the 
very name of thespy. Addr, the son of 
Evpndns, one assumes, must have been 
distinguished for some manifestation of 
cunning which certainly does not appear 
in Homer. Think ofthe disguise story, 
and the name at once acquires a 
pointed significance. 


J. A. K. THomson. 
King’s College, Aberdeen. 


1 Mr. Shewan quotes from Scouting for Boys 
the remark that in America and Africa a scout 
is called a wolf (Zhe Lay of Dolon, p. 191 note). 
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SOME PASSAGES OF JUVENAL. 


I. 150-151. 
dicas hic forsitan ‘ unde 
ingenium par materiae? unde illa priorum 
scribendi quodcunque animo flagrante liberet 
simplicitas? cuius non audeo dicere nomen? 
quid refert dictis ignoscat Mucius an non?’ 


Editors interpret 153-4 as = simplici- 
tas Lucili dicentis ‘cuius... etc.’ But 
it is in vain that they throw about 
their inverted commas. Lucilius never 


ventured on aude. 

Is not the real remedy a gentler one? 
Remove the note of interrogation after 
nomen in 153, and write: 


cuius non audeo dicere nomen, 
quid refert dictis ignoscat Mucius an non? 


‘What does it matter whether Mucius 
is implacable in his resentment when 
the Lucilius de nos jours dare not name 
him? Cuius is, in fact, the relative, and 
the antecedent is Muctus. 


III. 76. 
grammaticus rhetor geometres pictor aliptes. 
Geometres is commonly taken as a 


trisyllable (geometres): cf. L. and S. s.v. 
But Juvenal eschews synizesis. Fried- 
laender takes the word as gédmetres, 
defending it by Ausonius Epp. 18. 17 
géometrica. Yet Juvenal is ill defended 
by the example of an author who else- 
where gives trigonum for tpirywvor. 
Aurelius Victor (cited by Mayor), 
echoing our passage, has ‘ Graeculus 
appellatus est . . . potitus . . . canendi 
psallendi medendique scientia, musicus, 
geometra, pictor’ (Epitome xiv. 2). Is it 
not possible that Juvenal wrote here: 


grammaticus rhetor que >, geometra, pictor, 
aliptes ? 


-que (q.) might easily drop out before 
the initial letter of geometra: and it 
couples naturally the allied professions 
of grammaticus and rhetor. 


III. 112-113. 


horum si nihil est auiam resupinat amici. 
[scire uolunt secreta domus atque inde timeri.] 


113 is rightly deleted by Pinzger. 
But those who follow Pinzger omit to 


remark the strongest of all the argu- 
ments against the line. In 112 the 
majority of MSS. other than P have 
aulam tor auiam. Now 113 is nothing 
else than a gloss upon aulam resupinat, 
The interpolator understood aulam resu- 
pinat very much in the sense of Pro. 
pertius’ totas resupinat Cynthia ualuas (iv, 
8. 58). He took it to mean ‘breaks 
into the house’ ‘scire uolens secreta 
domus.’ But if 113 is thus an explana- 
tion of aulam resupinat it is an explana- 
tion of something which Juvenal did 
not write, and therefore it does not 
proceed from Juvenal. 


III. 128-130. 


cum praetor lictorem impellat et ire 
praecipitem iubeat dudum uigilantibus orbis, 
ne prior Albinam et Modiam collega salutet. 


If Albina and Modia have been 
‘awake for ages’ (dudum wigilantibus), 
neither the pauper cliens nor the prae- 
torian captatores will get much credit for 
their salutatio. They will alike be late. 
Friedlaender supposes that duduwim uigi- 
lantibus is inserted to show us that 
Albina and Modia are old—‘alte Leute 
die wenig schlafen.’ And it is no doubt 
true that old people wake earlier than 
young—that indeed is why our parents 
inculcate in us the virtue of early rising. 
But the race for the salutatio begins 
nocte (127): and we can hardly suppose 
our orbae so incredibly old as to rise 
before most people have gone to bed. 
And in any case the praetors will still 
be late. 

The fact is that Albina and Modia 
have not been ‘ awake for ages.’ They 
have been ‘ awake for ages’ only in the 
fevered imagination of the praetor 
hurrying his lictors along. In other 
words dudum uigilantibus orbis is part of 
an oblique narration. 


V. 104-105. 


aut glacie aspersus maculis Tiberinus et ipse 
uernula riparum pinguis torrente cloaca. 


Mr. Housman notes that he, Schrader 
and Hadrianus Valesius, alone of men, 
have been perplexed by glacie in 104. 
Do fish become spotted from cold and 
ice? and is a sewer the most likely 
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place for cold and ice? The second 
difficulty might be got rid of by 
reading, with Rutgers, torpente for 
torrente (at 4. 43 torrentis ... Ponti there 
is a well-supported variant torpentis, of 
the Palus Maeotis: but for torrentis cf. 
Lucan 3. 277 fretum torrens Maeotidos 
egerit undas). But iorrente seems to 
be supported by Columella R.R. 8. 16. 4 
who, speaking, like Juvenal of the lupus, 
says that Marcius Philippus would have 
the trained palate to despise fluwialem 
Iupum nisi quent Tiberis aduerso torrente 
defatigauisset (cf. Mayor ad loc.). That 
fish become spotted owing to the action 
of ice or severe cold seems neither to 
be true in itself nor to be asserted by 
any ancient writer. Pliny, in Bk. ix. of 
the Nat. Hist., has some occasional re- 
marks upon the colour of fishes; but 
nothing to this effect. In fact of the 
phycis (the lamprey?) he says exactly 
the opposite: it becomes mottled (waria) 
in the spring weather (ix. 26. 42). Now 
the scholiast’s note on 104 is ‘ proprium 
nomen piscis.’ This perhaps refers tc 
Tiberinus which is certainly used as a 
proprium nomen in the passage of Galen 
cited here by Friedlaender. Yet Tiber- 
imus aS a proper noun is unsupported 
from any Latin writer, and it is possible 
that under glacie is concealed the name 
of a fish, and that it is to this that the 
scholiast’s noterefers. Perhaps glanis— 
akind of shad. See C.G.L. vii. p. 486 
silurus (read yAduis, 0, silurus). 
The gender is, I fancy, always mascu- 
line: glanis qui uocatur, Pliny, N.H. ix. 
43, 145: Aristotle, H.A. viil. 20. 12 
oi yAavets: though L.and S. give yAaris 
ascommon. The corruption glacie may 
have been assisted by iv. 42-4 glacies 
Maeotica . . . longo frigore pingues (of 
turbots). 


VII. 104. 
quis dabit historico quantum daret acta legenti? 


‘The slave would of course not be 
paid for reading this’ (the Acta), says 
Mr. Duff. So too Friedlaender. Why, 


then, in all conscience, should Juvenal 
speak as though the slave would be 
paid ? 

But is Juvenal speaking of a slave at 
all? He is no doubt thinking of the 
But does he mean more than 


actuarit. 


that the historian would have more 
generous patrons if at his public recita- 
tions he read not his own compositions 
but—the Gazette? This would be 
clearer if for historico we wrote historias, 
and this may, I think, be the true read- 
ing: cf. Schol. ‘ qui scribitis historias.’ 

The scholiast glosses quantum daret 
acta legenti by quantum datur exceptort. 
It is open to anyone to say that this is 
not a gloss but a variant. To anyone 
who does not take this bold line, it is 
worth while to point out that not only 
is this gloss metrical, but if we prefix to 
it the last words of the scholion im- 
mediately preceding we get a perfect 
hexameter : 


scribitis historias. quantum datur exceptori. 


I call attention to this for the reason 
that scholars who regard this or that 
line in Juvenal as an interpolation due 
to a scholion are so often asked, Why 
should a scholion scan? Let them tell 
me, then, Why does this scholion scan ? 
If it stood in P as part of the text of 
Juvenal between 103 and 104, they 
would defend it with the same zeal as 
they defend III. 113. 


VII. 112-114. 


ueram deprendere messem 
si libet, hinc centum patrimonia causidicorum, 
parte alia solum russati pone Lacernae. 

What then? No doubt, so weighed 
in the scales, the patrimonia causidi- 
corum would fly up and kick the beam. 
But why does Juvenal forget to say so? 
Why does he not go on somewhat to 
this effect : 

inuenies centum patrimonia causidicorum 

nutare, unius depressa lance Lacernae ? 
How easily two such lines might have 
been lost from our copies is obvious. 
That Juvenal has in his mind the image 
of a balance with its two scales hinc... 
parte alia is clear from a comparison of 


VI. 436-7: 
4 7 inde Maronem 


atque alza in trutina suspendit Homerum. 


VIII. 105-7. 


inde Dolabella atque hinc Antonius, inde 
sacrilegus Verres referebant nauibus altis 
occulta spolia. 


Is it possible that in 105 Juvenal 
wrote Dolabellas, nom. sing.? Agrippas 
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is found in a Latin inscription in Egypt 
(C. I. L. iii. 14. 19): and in almost any 
of the provinces the Greek forms of 
Latin names must have been familiar 
to Roman ears. Inversely Juvenal has, 
at IX. 2, Marsya for Marsyas (taken 
from Horace, S.1.6.120), and this licence 
is, of course, fairly common. It is 
found even with non-Greek names: e.g. 
Ovid, Fasti iii. 552 Iarba. 


X. 256-7. 

haec eadem Peleus, raptum cum luget Achillem ; 

haec eadem, cui fas Ithacum lugere natantem. 
257. haec eadem scrifsz': atque alius codd. 


The only defence of atgue alius is 
I. 10, unde alius furtiuae deuehat aurum 
pfelliculae. Is not the true reading there 
alnus (used for the Argo with a touch of 
contempt) ? 


X. 311-316. 
fiet adulter 

publicus et poenas metuet quascunque mariti. 
lex in rete dabit, nec erit felicior astro 
Martis. Vt in laqueos nunquam incidat, exigit 

autem 
interdum ille dolor plus quam lex ulla dolori 
concessit. 


313 lex in rete (=irete) dabit scrips? : 
exire irati debet Monacensis 408: irati 
debet P : exigere irati debet codd.plerique. 

The law will give him into the net: 
and even if he escape the toils of the 
law, yet there are vaphani mugilesque. 

For in rete dabit cf. XIII. 244 dabit in 
laqueum: and for the whole passage 
II. 30-31 leges reuocabat amaras omnibus 
atque ipsis Venert Martique timendas, 


XI. 100-107. 


tunc rudis et Graias mirari nescius artes 
urbibus euersis praedarum in parte reperta 
magnorum artificum frangebat pocula miles, 
ut phaleris gauderet equus caelataque cassis 
Romuleae simulacra ferae mansuescere iussae 
imperii fato, geminos sub rupe Quirinos 

ac nudam effigiem clipeo uenientis et hasta 
pendentisque dei perituro ostenderet hosti. 


With the grammatical difficulty in 
the last two lines of this passage I am 
not here concerned. But what in 102 
is the meaning of frangebat? ‘The 


soldier,’ says Mr. Duff, ‘ bvoke up a cup 
chased by Mentor, to adorn the trap- 
pings of his horse or his helmet with 
a detached piece of ornament,’ 


But what 


were Romulus and Remus, Mars and 
Rhea Silvia doing upon cups chased by 


Mentor? The magni artifices of Greece 
did not habitually employ Roman 
themes. 


The fact is that frangebat in 102 bears 
a technical meaning which seems to 
have escaped commentators. Frangere, 
used of works of art, efc., in metal, means 
to destroy the shape or fashion of an 
object and to work it into a new shape 
or fashion. This may be seen at once 
from a single passage of Pliny, N.H. 
33. 54. 153: Fabricius, qui bellicos im. 
peratores plus quam pateram et salinum 
habere ex argente uetabat, videret hinc 
dona fortium fieri aut in haec frangi. 
The vudis miles, therefore, takes a ‘cup 
chased by Mentor’ and has the metal 
worked into a tasteless representation 
of a Roman theme (Mars is represented 
as going to the nuptials of Rhea Silvia 
nudus, indeed, but equipped with shield 
and spear—much as Lord Fauntleroy 
expected his grandfather to dine in his 
coronet). 

Similarly, at XI. 18 lancibus oppositis 
uel matris imagine fracta, the bankrupt 
gourmet allows the bust of his mother 
to be fashioned into something else: 
he sells it as so much solid metal. In 
the Bodleian Fragment, again, l. 5, wasa 
frangenda are cups so polluted that 
washing can do them no good. The 
metal must be used for something else. 


XIT. 30-34. 


cum plenus fluctu medius foret alueus, et iam 
alternum puppis latus euertentibus undis, 
arboris incertae—nullam prudentia cani 
rectoris cum ferret opem—decidere iactu 
coepit cum uentis. 


As I have punctuated this passage, I 
would take arboris incertae iactu together, 
though iactu=iactura may be defended 
from Seneca, Troad. 1052 sqq. Arboris 
will then bear its natural sense of mast. 
Et in 30 will merely intensify iam. 
37-53 are a parenthetical description of 
the circumstances which led to the 
iactus of the mast. The sacrifice of the 
mast is mentioned at the very beginning 
as being the climax of Catullus’ peril. 
Then follows a description of the minor 
features of the disaster. And then, 
53 sqq., Juvenal returns to the mast 
episode. For the intensitive et with 1am 
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see L. and S. s.v. iam. Alueolus 1am 
would be possible, perhaps, ‘the crazy 
hold’: though the diminutive is not 
elsewhere found in the sense of 
‘hold.’ 


XII. 80-81. 


interiora petit Baianae peruia cumbae 
tuti stagna sinus. 


Variants in 81 are tutti stacta, tunci 
stagna, tunc stagnante. Perhaps these 
variants point to Tusci for tuti. Juvenal 
perhaps recalled Horace, S. ii. 2. 32-3 
amnis ostia sub Tusct. 


XII. 128-9. 
tantum 


uiuat Pacuuius quaeso Nestora { 
possideat quantum rapuit Nero. 


For uiuat Nestora totum editors are 
content to compare Horace’s Cyclopa 
mouetur (Epp. II. 2. 125), saltaret Cyclopa 
(S. i. 5. 63). But are these any more a 
parallel than cantare Catullum or agere 
Thyesten would be? Perhaps 


uivat Pacuuius ques/o uel Nestore, tantum etc. 


XIV. 23-24. 


quid suadet iuueni laetus stridore catenae 
quem mire afficiunt inscripta ergastula carcer. 


For inscripta in 24 P has scripta. This 
may be a mere blunder: for at VIII. 168 
P has scriptaque for the inscriptaque of 
the other MSS. Yet it seems possible 
that it may point to cryptae. The hiatus 
would account for the change to in- 
scripta. I would understand cryptae of 
underground dungeons. Crypta is used 
in V. 106 of a drain. But it seems 
suitable to any underground construc- 
tion. Suetonius uses it of a ‘ vaulted 
passage’ (Calig. 58), and in the C.G.L. 
it is glossed by Baitns=Bérns, the 
cellarage of a temple (cf. Hesychius 
Bérns). 


XIV. 269. 
ul 
perditus 

Prof. Housman writes perditus ac 
similis. But (1) often as Juvenal uses 
the word similis he never uses it with 
the genitive, but either absolutely or 
followed by a dative. (2) Similis could 
not mean, as Mr. Housman supposes, 
pallens but only olens: and lest his 
critics should not know this Mr. Hous- 
man cites two passages of Martial which 
prove it. In ‘ guaeque gerit similem belua 
nigra Libyn,’ and in ‘quaeque gerit similes 
candida turris aues,’ and in ‘similis sacct 
... Olentis’ the point of ‘likeness’ is in 
respect of the quality denoted by the 
dominating epithet (nigra, candida, olens). 

For perditus the scholiast seems to 
have read foetidus or foetide (unless this 
be a gloss upon ferlitus). Possibly 


foetide fasciculis sacci mercator olentis. 


sacci mercator olentis. 


XIV. 290-291. 
cum sit causa mali tanti et discriminis huius 
concisum argentum in titulos faciesque minutas. 

Men undergo all these dangers ‘just 
for a handful of silver’ coined into 
money with a tiny image and super- 
scription on it ? 

But nowhere else in the world is 
concidere used of coining silver. It 
would be a suitable word for the 
clipping and paring of coins. And it 
could mean this here well enough if we 
made the simple correction 
concisum argentum in titulo faciesque minuta— 


i.e. coins pared round the edges (im 
titulo) and with the very image of the 
Caesar mutilated. For this conjunction 
of concidere and minuere (used in meta- 
phor) cf. Cicero, Ovat. 231 minutos 
numeros sequens . . . concidit sententias. 
Juvenal means, ‘Just for money—and 
bad money at that: for the cheat is 
everywhere.’ 
H. W. Garrop. 


Merton College, Oxford. 
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THE PAST TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE IN EXPRESSIONS 
OF WISH. 


THE use of the past tenses of the 
Latin Subjunctive in expressions of 
wish involves a difficulty which seems 
to me not to have been fully faced by 
grammarians, nor have I dealt with it 
in my paper on the Unity of the Latin 
Subjunctive ;} but I have recently been 
led to think that its solution may be 
found on lines analogous to those which 
I have there adopted for the explanation 
of other Subjunctives. 

How does it come about that the 
Past Imperfect and the Past Perfect 
Subjunctive express unfulfilled wishes 
of the present, eg. utinam adforet 
Aeneas (Aen. I. 575), ‘would that (=I 
wish that) Aeneas were (now) here’; 
utinam adfuisset ‘would that (=I wish 
that) he had been there (at some point 
of time in the past)?’ The analogy of 
other uses of the past tenses of the 
Subjunctive would lead one to expect 
utinam adesset and utinam adfuisset to 
express a past wish relating to the then 
future, corresponding in past time to 
utinam adsit, which expresses a wish as 
to the future from the present point of 
view. Compare other uses of the 
Present and Past Imperfect in simple 
sentences: quid agam? ‘what am I to 
do?’, quid agerem ? ‘what was I to do?’; 
malim ‘1 should prefer’ (=‘I am 
likely under certain circumstances to 
prefer’), smallem ‘I should have pre- 
ferred’ (=‘I was likely under certain 
circumstances to prefer ’) ; and similarly 
in subordinate clauses: timpero ut abeas 
(‘you are to go away’), imperavi ut 
abires (‘you were to go away’) On 
this analogy, I say, utinam adesset ought 
to express a past wish—a wish which 
was entertained by some one in past 
time. Yet this is not the meaning 
actually found in ordinary cases. The 
only instances in which the Past 
Imperfect Subjunctive in wishes has the 
meaning which it ought on analogy to 
have are cases like Plautus, Most. 183, 
ita ego istam amarem, which is simply 

the ta Philolaches te amet of 182 thrown 


into past time, in dependence on ad- 
tuvastt, and Horace, Sat. II. 2. 124, 
ita culmo surgeret alto (if, as most com- 
mentators think, this clause is to be 
treated as analogous to sic te diva potens 
Cypri . .. vegat of Odes I. 3. 1). These 
examples, therefore, suggest no expla- 
nation as to how the usage in question 
came to be developed—the usage in 
which the past tenses denote a present 
wish that something were now or had 
been in the past otherwise than ir 
actually is or was. 

But these tenses become at once 
intelligible if they be regarded from a 
different point of view—as expressions 
of obligation, i.e. as denoting what 
ought to have happened (what was to be 
done), just like the past tenses in at tu 
dictis, Albane, maneres ‘you ought to 
have abided (you were bound to abide) 
by your word,’ Aen. VIII. 643, eadem 
me ad fata vocasses ‘ you ought to have 
called (you were bound to call) me to 
share your fate,’ Aen. IV. 678, which 
correspond in past time to hoc com- 
mentemur, miht crede in present time, 
‘believe me, we ought to meditate (we 
are bound to meditate) on this,’ Cic. 
Tusc. I. 31.75: the words miht crede show 
that this is not an ordinary ‘ hortative’ 
subjunctive. The close connexion 
between wishes and expressions of 
obligation is shown by the fact that 
one is often in doubt as to which trans- 
lation should be adopted in particular 
instances; tecum ludere possem, Catull. 
2. 9g, and di facerent sine patre forem, 
Ovid, Met. VIII. 72, are, no doubt, 
clearly wishes; on the other hand, 
obrucrent Rutuli telis, animam ifse 
dedissem, Aen. XI. 162, and omnis per 
mortis antmam sontem ipse dedissem, Aen. 
X. 854, are ambiguous; they are trans- 
lated as wishes by Conington (prose 
transl.) and Mackail; but Blase in his 
Tempora und Modi (p. 154) takes all 
instances in which there is no wutinam 
(except Catull. 2. 9) as expressions of 
obligation.” 


1 Published by Mr. John Murray, London, 


2 In support of this view Dr. Blase (in a 
recent letter) appeals to the expressions of self- 
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From this point of view the past 
tenses present no difficulty. Does the 
explanation which I have offered involve 
difficulties of any other character? I do 
not see that it does. From Greek it 
receives only confirmation. What we 
ordinarily find in Greek for an un- 
fulfilled wish in the present is either 
an expression of past obligation in the 
Indicative, e.g. avdpos . . . 
dpetvovos eivat axortis, literally ‘I ought 
to have been (=would that I were) the 
wife of a better man,’ J/. VI. 350, or 
ele with a past tense of the Indicative. 
My suggested explanation of the Past 
Subjunctives of Latin would also be 
strictly parallel to such an English 
expression as ‘ Poor Jones should have 
been here ’=‘ Oh that poor Jones were 
here.’ An expression of past obligation 
easily passes into an expression of 
present obligation. Thesame extension 
of the past into the present is seen in 
conditional sentences, e.g. Awl.742 nam 
ni vellent, non fieret ‘ for if they had not 
willed it, it would not have happened’ 
easily passed into the meaning which it 
generally (though not always) has in 
classical Latin ‘if they did not will it, 
it would not be happening’; cf. Mil. 
1262 videres pol, si amares. 

I hold then, that the original form 
for expressing unfulfilled wishes was a 
subjunctive denoting what was to be 
done, without utinam, as in the instances 
quoted above from Catullus 2. 9, Ovid, 
Met. VIII. 72, Aen. X. 854, XI. 162: 
e.g., adesses ‘you ought to have been 
present.’ The «wtinam, which is present 
in the large majority of instances, is, I 
take it, a later addition, made for the 
purpose of differentiating the two mean- 
ings of ‘obligation’ and ‘wish.’ In 
order to show explicitly that a sentence 
with the Past Imperfect or Past Perfect 
Subjunctive was intended by the speaker 
to express wish as distinct from obliga- 
tion, wtinam, which had already estab- 


reproach which precede, debueram poenas (Aen.X. 
853), vvendo vict mea fata (Aen. 160), and 
compares Plaut. 4/27. 730, divos dispertisse vitam 
humanam aeguom fuit; vitam longinguam 
darent...adimerent. Ovid, Met. VIII. 72 (to 
which he adds Heroides 10. 133) he also takes 
as expressions of obligation, remarking that the 
sense of wish arises from the fact that az face- 
vent is equivalent in meaning to u¢inam. 


lished itself in wishes with the Present 
Subjunctive («tinam adsis), was trans- 
ferred bodily and without regard to its 
origin to sentences of the other type; 
and there it became necessary wherever 
wishes of this form had to be distin- 
guished from expressions of obligation, 
though it no longer admitted of gram- 
matical analysis as an interrogative 
adverb.! With the Present Subjunctive 
such analysis involves no difficulty : 
utinam adsis, originally a question, ‘how 
are you to be present ?’ but equivalent 
in meaning to adsis without wtinam ; 
cf. the Greek wés av with the Optative, 
an equivalent of the Optative alone. 
Whether the Latin Subjunctive and 
the Greek Optative in such questions 
was of ‘ potential’ origin (i.e. denoted 
‘can’) or not, is a question with which 
I need not trouble myself or my readers 
here. But I will add that in my 
opinion? the Subjunctive both in adszs 
and in utinam adsis may quite well be 
regarded as expressing: what is to be 
done: adsis, ‘you are to be present 
according to my desire’; wtinam adsis, 
‘how are you to be present according 
to my desire ?’ 

I find, then, in the constructions of 
the Latin Past Imperfect and Past 
Perfect Subjunctive in wishes a con- 
firmation, so far as it goes, of my 
theory as to the fundamental meaning 
of the Subjunctive. In some expres- 
sions of wish at any rate the Sub- 
junctive is in origin an expression of 
what is or was to be done, as in so many 
(or, as I hold, all) other uses of the 
Subjunctive. But it was not my object 
in starting on this line of inquiry to 
find a confirmation of my general 
theory: my present suggestion is based 
entirely upon the difficulty (on any 
theory) of explaining the use of the 
past tenses in wishes. 

While I am speaking about expres- 
sions of obligation I should like to call 
attention to a curious instance of the 
Ist pers. plur. Present Subjunctive 
which I have come across lately. In 


1 I have assumed (with most grammarians) 
that utinam is originally interrogative; but 
Dr. Blase says he sees no reason why it may not 
be regarded as indefinite. 

2 | have given my reasons in the paper 
referred to above. 
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Pliny, Epist. IX. 13. 7, the writer 
describes how he attacked Publicius 
Certus in the Senate, but without men- 
tioning hisname. For a time he spoke 
maximo adsensu, but when he came to 
his veiled attack he was met with pro- 
tests on all sides. One senator cried 
sctamus quis sit de quo extra ordinem 
veferas ; another quis est ante relattonem 
veus? Now what does the sctamus 
mean? It might no doubt be trans- 
lated ‘let us know,’ but the meaning of 
the word ‘let’ would not be that which 
it has when it translates an ordinary 
‘hortative’ Subjunctive; for sciamius is 
not arequest addressed to the company 
of which the speaker isa member. It 
must mean ‘we ought to know,’ ‘we 


must know,’ or, freely, ‘tell us.’ [| 
wonder whether some reader of the 
Classical Review could supply me with a 
precisely similar instance.* 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, 


The University, Birmingham. 


1 TIT am of course aware that some gram- 
marians would explain this as an expression of 
Resolve—sctamus =‘ we are resolved to know,’ 
‘we want to know’—but I am sceptical as to 
this being a fundamental meaning of the Sub- 
junctive, as I have explained in the paper re- 
ferred to above, p. 24. Thus, for example, 
maneam opinor (Plaut. Tri. 1136) seems to me 
to mean not ‘I think I am resolved to remain’ 
(which is, indeed, strictly speaking, nonsense), 
but ‘I think I ought to remain,’ ‘I think I had 
better remain’; cf the instance quoted above 
from Cic. Zusc. 1. 31. 75. 


NOTES 


ON SOPH. PHIL. 830 ff. 


& avréxors 
aiyNav, & Taviv. 
pou trav. 


THE interpretation of aiyAav has per- 
plexed the commentators, and few, I 
suppose, are satisfied with any of the 
solutions which have hitherto been 
given. In a note on Eur. Phoen. 950 
I argued that an explanation should be 
sought from those passages where 
persons in extreme wretchedness are 
said to have their eyes wrapped in dark- 
ness: Aesch. Theb. 215 & 
Kakoiow Tov apnyavov | KaK 
dvas | Kpnuvapevar vede- 
Adv Soph. O.C. 1684 & 
| Gupacw BéBaxe, Ai. 
706 €dvcev aivoy dyos at’ ”Apns 
(with the contrast of ddos immediately 
following). Thus darkness becomes 
synonymous with misery, light with 
comfort. Fr. lyr. adesp. 139, 7 (PLG. 


lil.* p. 733) TU 0’ adpayavias eides 
év adyeow, | Kal ayaryes 
€v (sc. Tvya). 
And that is the sense of gdos in the 
well-known Ant. 599 viv yap éoyatas 
| pias 6 rétato ddos ev Oldirov 
Sopmous. 


Although Campbell put it for- 


ward as a tentative suggestion,’ the 
editors have been deterred from adopt- 
ing this simple view by the consideration 
that it seems strange to use a word 
which primarily denotes light to de- 
scribe the healing power of sleep. But 
it is really just as remarkable that 
Antigone (in O.C. 1684), after referring 
to the departure of Oedipus to the 
unseen world, should speak of night as 
closing over the eyes of the survivors. 
This shows the established character of 
the metaphor. There is, moreover, a 
strong reason why the mention of aiyAy 
should at once import the notion of 
healing comfort, and prepare the way 
for the prayer of v. 832. Now, it is 
unnecessary to prove that av was 
an éixdnows of Asclepios; but it is 
perhaps less familiar that he was also 
known as aiyAn. Thus in a remarkable 
series of glosses to be seen in Bekk. 
anecd. p. 354, 15 ff. (partly recurring in 
Suid. s.v. aityAn), we find cal maidua THs 
€xaneito aityAn* There 
may be some who will not credit this 
statement, although it goes back to the 
respectable authority of Pausanias the 


1 See also Professor Platt in Classical Quar- 
terly, v. p. 25 f. 
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Atticist (ed. Schwabe, p. 95). But there 
is other evidence of the connexion. 
Hesych. i. pp. 25, 70 gives “AyAaomns 
and AiyAayp as epithets of Asclepios, 
and AiyArjrns (cf. Apoll. Rhod. 4. 1716) 
as an epithet of Apollo (also a Healer). 
According to Isyllus, Paean D Io, Ig, 
Asclepios was the son of AiyAn and 
Apollo. According to Hermippus (Schol. 
Ar. Plut. 701), AiyAn was his daughter. 
And this was the common view: see 
carm. pop. 47, 13 (PLG. iii.* p. 678) 
rod 8 éyévovto Kopot 
Mayaov |... 78 Te Kai 
AlyAn xai | Ovyatpes 
cw “Tyeia. She was in- 
cluded in a painting of Asclepios and 
his daughters mentioned in Plin. x. h. 
35.137. Aristides (i. p. 79 Dind.), who 
is addressing the Asclepiadae, points 
out the significance of the list—ipav 
re avTav Kal adeAdpar, ols Te Kal 
Tavaxera Aiyrn kal ‘Tryiea, 
TwavtTwv avtippotos, 
8) maides and shortly after- 
wards he makes the remarkable state- 
ment del 6’, cKia, Pas 
Emerar. Thus light has 
become a symbol of healing. Thraemer 
(in Pauly-Wissowa ii. 1657) thinks that 
Aigle owes her name to the similarity 
of the concepts health, light, and bright- 
ness; and compares evauryijs “Tyieva in 
the Paean of Ptolemais. Is not all this 
enough to show that aiyAav was an apt 
prelude to the invocation of maov? I 
should only like to add that the ex- 
planation may perhaps be implicit in 
the scholia: aiyAny, Aris 
vov TétaTal, eis > Ta 
heyer Tov Umvov Tov Aeyopevov Kal 
<madva> Tapayphua ws éotw 
avT@ aiyAn Kat bas. 
A. C. PEARSON. 


ON ACHARNIANS 1093. 
opynatpioes, Ta ‘Apyodiov, kadai. 


THE Harmodius was so prominent a 
feature in an Athenian banquet that the 
phrase ‘to sing the Harmodius with’ 
was a synonym for ‘dining with.’ V. 
Acharnians 980, wap’ mote Tov 
‘Apuddvov dcerat. It is therefore quite 
inconceivable that the opening words 


of this skolion, diAta@’ “Apyod:’, should 
occur in the enumeration of the delights 
of a banquet and yet refer to something 
different from the skolion. On the other 
hand, to regard the ov as part of the 
title with Mr. Starkie is to give the line 
a burlesque effect quite inconsistent with 
the gravity of the occasion ! 

If it is conceded, as it must be, that 
the skolion in question is named, it 
would naturally be expected, especially 
as a climax is expected, that this par- 
ticular banquet is to be characterised 
by an Harmodius of special excellence. 
What this special excellence was may 
be inferred from the procedure. The 
Huppivn was passed, according to Schol. 
on Vesp. 1222, unexpectedly (dampoc- 
doxntws) to one of the guests, and the 
recipient was expected to déyer@ar ro 
Karas (Vesp. 1222), and of course 
oféws. Any slowness or stupidity would 
tend to make the game flag, and would 
create an awkward pause endangering 
the success of the entertainment. The 
excellence of a skoliom was therefore 
Yadav. 

I suggest the reading 


TO “Apyod’ od yada. 


Tro needs no defence. yadda involves 
merely the change from KAAAI to 
XAAAI, and may be either (1) present, 
referring to the future in animated lan- 
guage, ‘ There'll be no hanging fire in 
the Harmodius,’ or (2) possibly the only 
instance of an Attic future of yaddo. 
For the finite verb in the list of nouns 
compare IogI above. 

xarev would be neut. sing. nom., 
‘no hanging fire in the Harmodius.’ 

E. W. CorNWALL. 
University of Melbourne. 


ON HORACE, CARM. 4. 5. 1. 


Divis orte bonis. 

IT is to be hoped that Mr. Sloman 
cannot make good his contention that 
the ablative here is one of origin, since 
this would convict Horace of a point- 
less address unparalleled in the Odes. 
In saying that this construction gives 
an excellent sense, Mr. Sloman seems 
to ignore the context. Divine descent 
has no relation to those powers and 
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qualities of Augustus which Horace 
here celebrates. In fact, some descen- 
dants of gods receive from the poet 
epithets by no means complimentary. 

Mr. Sloman says that orte is left 
‘standing blankly alone’ as a ‘bald 
address.’ The blankness and baldness 
is to be got only by divorcing the word 
from divis bonis, and that divorce seems 
to involve a false view of the ‘ablative 
which is called absolute.’ But for this 
unfortunate name no one would doubt 
that this ablative is as capable as any 
other of standing as an adverbial ad- 
junct. 

Mr. Sloman does not make it clear 
whether he holds that no vocative par- 
ticiple can stand with such an adverbial 
adjunct as we have here or that the 
participle ortus, as here used, requires 
an ablative of origin. In the former 
case one may cite Ovid, Met. 8. 455, O 
modo nate, where the adverb seems a 
sufficient parallel to divis bonis. In the 
latter case one may cite Ovid, Met. 9. 26, 
per dedecus ortum, where ortum is used 
exactly in the sense of natum. 

Mr. Sloman says that on the usual 
interpretation there is no parallel in 
Horace to the form of the address. It 
may be replied that on his interpreta- 
tion there is no parallel to the substance 
of the address. The introductory line 
of the Odes is a proper place for a mere 
compliment, and the first line of 3. 29 
is a natural corollary at the end of the 
collection. Every other dedicatory 
vocative in the Odes either is an un- 
qualified name or refers directly to the 
subject of the poem. Of Milton’s 
sonnets six have this kind of dedication. 
Of these six one is an unqualified name ; 
the other five—one of them imitated 
from Horace—refer to the subject. 
Mr. Sloman would find it difficult to 
convince Milton that Horace in this 
matter ever sank below his standard. 

JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


ON HORACE, CARM. 4. 5. 1. 


Divis orte bonis. 

May I give my reasons for holding 
that the traditional interpretation of 
these words is correct? It does not 
seem to have occurred to Mr. Sloman 


that the obvious translation is ‘sprung 
from benignant gods,’ and that there 
must therefore be strong grounds for 
such a consensus of opinion in reject- 
ing this interpretation. 

To say of a person that he was natus 
dis tvatis (inimicis, adversis) was a recog. 
nised method of calling attention to 
his ill-fortune—e.g., Juv. 10. 129, Plaut. 
M. G. 314, Phaedr. 4. 19. 15, and the 
opposite of this is ortus or satus divis 
bonus, the word bonus, ‘ propitious,’ 
being used almost in a technical sense 
of the gods. Sat. 2. 3. 8 tratis natus 
paries dis is ample justification for taking 
divis bonis as abl. abs. 

Mr. Sloman says ‘the most weighty 
argument against A |7.¢., the abl. abs] 
is that it leaves orte standing blankly 
alone,’ but I think this isa mistake. It 
is one thing to write orte alone for ‘ son’ 
or ‘descendant,’ quite another to write 
divis orte bonis, ‘ born when heaven was 
propitious,’ orte being here qualified by 
divis bonis. 

Mr. Page says in his note, ‘ Others 
render sprung from benignant gods,’ 
and adds, ‘perhaps Horace purposely 
uses a phrase which suggests both ideas’ 
—which may very well be the case. 
However, as a matter of taste alone, it 
appears to me that ‘ born when heaven 
was propitious’ is much more pointed 
than the other rendering. With all 
respect to Mr. Page, I do not concur in 
his rendering ‘born by the favour of 
heaven. The allusion, I think, is 
rather to the time or circumstances 
than to the fact of Augustus’ birth. 

R. C. SEATON. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Apple (Russian jabloko), derived, ac- 
cording to Miklosich s.v. jabloko, from 
malum Abellanum, from Abella in Cam- 
pania, cf. pfirsich from malum Persicum. 

Viverra, a ferret, Slavish vévera: not 
found in the Romance languages: the 
skin and name of the animal, or of one 
similar, came according to Miklosich 
s.v. vévera from the north, from a 
Slavish tribe. This animal, some kind 


of martin, must have been identified by 
the Romans with the ferret, which is a 
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native of North Africa, and was em- 
ployed to keep down the rabbits which 
infested Spain (see Hehn, Kulturpflanzen 
und Hausthiere, p. 372). 

Blastus, described by the grammarian 
Maro (p. 82, Huemer) as an ogre. Can 
this word be connected with BAdouos, as 
Maro affirms? Miklosich derives it 
from the Slavish word Volosu, the 
Slavish shepherd god. 

Gradivus, from the root gra, meaning 
to shout; cf. Slavonic igra, play or 


dance ; so that Gradivus will mean the 
shouting deity. 

Felis meant in the first place some 
kind of weasel used by the Romans for 
a cat, which was unknown to the 
Romans till the third century a.p. This 
word is the origin of the modern 
French word belette which is wrongly 
explained by Brachet as a diminutive 
from bellus. 

H. A. STRONG. 


The University, Liverpool. 


REVIEWS 


LATIN AND GREEK IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. 


Latin and Greek in American Education. 
Edited by Francis W. KELSEvy. 
Pp. x+396. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. IgII. 


ScHOLARS on this side of the Atlantic 
whoare fighting the battle of the Classics 
in School and College will welcome 
these energetic and encouraging papers. 
America has preceded us on the road 
which leads to the abandonment of 
Greek and Latin in education; and it 
is satisfactory to find that many of the 
best heads in America are discovering 
that this broad road leads, if not to 
destruction, at least to an inferior level 
of culture. 

In reading these collected papers one 
discovers the reasons why the anti- 
classic tendency has been so potent in 
America. Apart from the violent 
aggression of the fanatics of physical 
science, of whose writings the book 
contains some delightful specimens, the 
main cause is impatience. Parents are 
anxious that their sons should have 
teaching directly leading up to their 
professional work in the world. And 
the sons themselves, who seem in 
America to have the chief direction of 
affairs, are eager for studies of which 
they can see the fruit. Partly, the 
decay of the Classics is a result of the 
prevalent co-education, for it is generally 
found that when women crowd into a 
pursuit, men crowd out of it; and thus 

NO. CCXXII. VOL. XXV. 


the flooding of the arts courses in 
American Universities by girls has 
made the men disposed to seek training 
elsewhere. Besides this, granting the 
postulate of most modern education 
that learners should never be set to do 
what they do not want to do, it is easy 
to understand that the glamour of 
physical discovery and of mechanical 
invention dazzles the youth of America, 
and makes them indisposed to spend 
time on Latin grammar or Greek 
literature. 

According to Professor Kelsey’s statis- 
tics, Greek is suffering much more than 
Latin. In 1889-90 of Latin students 
one in eight was studying Greek, in 
1903-4 only one in twenty, in 1909-10 
only one in thirty-eight. Yet from the 
point of view of culture Greek literature 
is more important than Latin; and if 
Greek went, Latin would be sure to 
follow. 

Mr. Kelsey's contributors do not 
usually distinguish the two languages 
in their arguments, but dwell broadly 
on the value of a classical training as a 
foundation for education. The Phy- 
sicians, who come first, naturally point 
out that the very language of medicine 
is not intelligible without classical 
knowledge. But the great point is, 
according to Dr. Vaughan, that classical 
training promotes a habit of close 
observation, of attention to detail, of 
alertness of mind, which is of inesti- 
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mable value to a doctor. Americans 
may be glad to know that the Regius 
Professors of Medicine both at Oxford 
and Cambridge are ardent philhellenes. 

The Engineers, who come next, are 
also insistent on the value of classical 
mental training; but in particular they 
insist on the great advantage to an en- 
gineer to be able to think with exactness, 
and express himself with precision. Pro- 
fessor Sadler brings forward an argu- 
ment which will appeal to the most 
narrowly practical mind: ‘It is an 
everyday experience that the origin of 
most lawsuits in engineering, especially 
in cases of interpretation of a specifica- 
tion or in patent suits, may be trace- 
able directly to some idea loosely or 
inadequately expressed. The English 
speech . . . requires a background of 
training in the humanities.’ Probably 
in America this danger is even more 
pressing than it is in England. The 
President of an American University 
told me that the want of power of 
expression was the greatest obstacle to 
be overcome in his college; this is not 
unnatural, since in America the speech 
of everyday differs from formal writing 
more than it does with us; and thus 
the need for linguistic study is greater. 
Professor Patterson throws scorn on 
the attempts to provide in school and 
college knowledge directly of use in 
engineering. Professor Williams con- 
cludes: ‘1 am warranted in saying that 
I could have better spared any other 
course that I took in high school than 
the Latin.’ 

The lawyers and theologians who 
contribute papers have an easier case, 
classical study is so obviously necessary 
in their pursuits. We are told how- 
ever that one chief reason of the retro- 
ceding of the Classics in education is 
the shrinking in the number of candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

It is likely to have some weight in 
America that the defence of the Classics 
is also taken up by some noted ‘ men of 
affairs’: to them at all events the 


youth of America will listen. And it is 
very interesting to have from this 
quarter also protests against the abuse 
of the elective system, complaints that 
the path of study is made too easy and 
smooth; even a panegyric of Latin and 
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Greek just because they are aloof from 
daily life and set up an ideal standard, 
It appears to me that experience justifies 
the view that even as a training for 
business the Classics are efficient. On 
both sides of the Atlantic the position of 
Head of great colleges and institutions 
is very apt to be filled by a Classic, 
Quite recently the Newcastle College of 
Science robbed Oxford of one of her 
most brilliant Classical tutors to find a 
successor to Heads who were adepts in 
physical science. And several Heads 
of business firms in England have 
sought for classically trained men. The 
Civil Service in India is largely com. 
posed of such. 

Besides the expressions of opinion as 
to the value of a classical training, Pro- 
fessor Kelsey’s volume contains several 
excellent papers on the history of 
classical teaching, on its psychological 
justification, and on the best way to 
bring out its virtue in actual teaching, 
Especially good is the paper of Pro- 
fessor Paul Shorey, well known as one 
of the best Greek scholars in America, 
who writes worthily of his reputation 
on ‘The case for the Classics.’ He 
shows a thorough mastery of the whole 
subject, and seems to have read almost 
everything written about it (except, I 
fear, my own modest contribution in 
Oxford at the Cross Roads). The follow- 
ing is worthy of attention: ‘ Informa- 
tion, knowledge, culture, originality, 
eloquence, genius may exist without a 
classical training; the critical sense, 
and a sound feeling for the relativity of 
meaning rarely if ever. I have never 
met in private life or encountered in 
literature a thinker wholly disdainful of 
the discipline of the classics who did 
not display his deficiency in this respect.’ 
Professor Wenley also contributes a 
powerful paper. He puts the essence 
of the matter thus: ‘ The classics illus- 
trate, not the surface play of momen- 
tary events, so often mistaken for 
history at present, but the constitutive 
operation of the human spirit, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
They reveal the quintessential motive- 
force of significant achievement ; they 
lay a steady finger upon the permanent 
factors of civilisation, brushing aside 
the petty nine days’ wonders.’ That 1s 
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why in these days of democracy, of rest- 
less bustle, of motor-cars and flying 
machines, the Classics have become 
more necessary than ever. No smatter- 
ing of science, no talking of modern 
Janguages, no short cuts to knowledge, 
can take their place. And it is quite 
true, as one of the writers before us 
observes, that if the Classics go, the 
Bible will go too, nor will even Dante 
and Milton be farbehind. The horizon 


of the ordinary man will grow narrower 
and narrower, and he will be more and 
more at the mercy of the visible. There 
will probably be an immense difficulty 
in stemming the tide in America. But 
anyone open to conviction must needs 
be influenced by the mixture of experi- 
ence and reason put together by Mr. 
Kelsey. 
P. GARDNER. 


VARIA SOCRATICA. 


Varia Socratica. First Series, by A. E. 
TayLor (St. Andrew’s University 
Publications, No. IX.). 1 vol. Pp. 
iv. +269. Oxford: James Parker and 
Co. I9gII. 7s. 6d. net. 


Tuis book—sharing herein some of the 
characteristics of its hero—is a very 
remarkable and also a very disturbing 
one. Like him, rove? azropetv, and like 
him also it might be compared toa vapxn 
éarattia, but for a different reason, 
because of its capacity not for benumb- 
ing but for imparting an electric shock. 
From the Foreword we learn that it is 
‘only the first half of a collection [of 
Essays] which the writer hopes to com- 
plete in the course of a few months,’ 
and this work, again, ‘is designed to 
be merely preparatory to another on 
the interpretation of the Platonic Philo- 
sophy.’ As the matter grew, the author 
‘found it increasingly impossible to 
exhibit what in his conception forms 
the very soul of the special rpayypateia 
of Plato, and to discriminate, so to say, 
what is Platonic in Platonism from what 
can be shown to be the depositum fidet 
transmitted from Socrates.’ The 
present volume, then, is to render an 
account of this depositum. Of the pro- 
jected sequel we may at once say that 
we look forward with extraordinary 
interest and curiosity to the further 
development of his views by a writer 
whose claims to our keenest attention 
have already been established within 
this special sphere by his well-known 
articles in Mind and his wonderfully 
concise and suggestive little manual on 
Plato (1908). The delay in the com- 


pletion of his greater work need cause 
no wonder when we consider the scope 
and variety of the materials in the 
present instalment. The five essays 
are entitled in their order ‘The im- 
piety of Socrates,’ ‘The Aristotelian 
Socrates,’ ‘The ‘The 
Phrontisterion,’ and ‘The words eiéos, 
iééa in pre-Platonic literature.’ The 
last (and the most valuable, in our 
opinion) is in itself a monument of 
fruitful industry, giving, as it does, an 
exhaustive history of these all-important 
words up to the limit indicated, and 
sometimes beyond it, in the case of 
Isocrates and the Orators. We will 
now state the main thesis which forms 
the thread of connexion running 
through the whole, and which contains 
the startling element hinted at above. 
It is that Socrates was not what has 
commonly been supposed, that is, to 
put it at its lowest and from the 
author’s point of view (p. 129), ‘a 
commonplace moralist of the market- 
place’ (which we can only cap with 
‘In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der 
Meister’), but the central figure of a 
‘Pythagorean or semi-Pythagorean’ 
group, a figure whose portrait as drawn 
in the Platonic dialogues is ‘in all its 
main points strictly historical,’ so that 
to him is attributable the ‘conception 
of gAocogia as an ascetic discipline 
. . . leading through sainthood to the 
attainment of everlasting life, the stress 
laid on the pa@ywata as a vehicle of 
spiritual purification, and the doctrine 
of the eternal things, the dc@®pata Kai 
ronta elon, as the true objects of know- 
ledge’ (abridged from Foreword, ix, x). 
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What the remnant will be that will 
represent ‘what is Platonic in Platon- 
ism’ we cannot, of course, know till 
the completion of Prof. Taylor’s work, 
but if the startling proposition just 
enunciated is true, it will follow, as he 
says, that ‘ the whole of what passes in 
the current text-books as the orthodox 
account of Socrates and the “ minor 
Socratics ” will have to be rewritten.’ 
Startling, but not necessarily wrong. 
It is all a matter of evidence, for, as 
the reader will see, it is a purely his- 
torical, almost a biographical, question. 
But here the reviewer finds himself in 
a difficulty. The whole subject is in- 
volved in the most intricate detail, for 
the author’s views are subtle and far- 
reaching, and he possesses, and brings 
to bear on the subject, a very wide and 
scholarly acquaintance not only with 
philosophical but with general Greek 
literature and with the minutiae of 
Greek history. We do not think that 
all this varied matter is equally relevant 
or very thoroughly digested, but it is 
out of the question to attempt any 
adequate criticism here. We can only 
take a very few points in detail—for 
everything turns on the detail. In the 
first essay on the ‘impiety of Socrates’ 
the contention is that the famous cava 
damovia refer to the ‘foreign rites’ 
of Pythagorean societies with whom 
Socrates was in ‘an intimate connex- 
ion, probably amounting to “ inter- 
communion”’ (p. 22). Eiogépwy in 
Xenophon (Mem. I. i. 1) and elonyou- 
Hevos in the indictment as quoted by 
Favorinus (ap. Diog. Laert. ii. 5. 40) 
are both taken to mean explicitly ‘im- 
porting’ from abroad; so also rods 
OF eicayayovtas Ta in 
Aristotle (p. 6, footnote). Now with 
regard to one of these four words, and 
precisely the one which in general 
seems to be most closely associated 
with foreign imports, it is easy to show 
that it could also mean ‘to introduce’ 
—from earth, from heaven, from any- 
where, even from ‘home’—by the 
single line 


oikela Tpdypat’ eicaywr, ois ypwped’, 
ols Evveouev (Frogs, 959). 


The rest of the evidence, when sifted 
and analysed, seems to come to this: 


Plato and Xenophon say nothing about 
Pythagorean rites, because it would 
have been fatal to implicate their 
hero ‘in unlicensed and probably dis. 
creditable foreign rites.” We admit 
that this is violent condensation: a 
mass of general probabilities is also 
urged. The real reasons for the purely 
negative and dialectical fence which 
Socrates undoubtedly adopts in Apology 
27b sqq. (rebutting a charge of general 
‘atheism’ which was not in the indict- 
ment) seem too complex to be dealt 
with here. But what of the positive 
assertions in Plato and Xenophon that 
xawa Saipovia referred to the well-known 
‘sign’? Xenophon ‘is uncandid if he 
intends to put it [this statement] for- 
ward as a suggestion coming from him- 
self... We cannot dally with the argu- 
ments for converting what we had 
considered a simple-minded piece of 
Boswellism into a tissue of prevarica- 
tions and dark suppressions of the 
truth, only lighted up by the stupidity 
which occasionally exposes them. 
But Plato does make Socrates say 
(incidentally and somewhat late in the 
speech, we grant) pow Getov tu kal 
Saipoviov ryiryverat 6 52 Kai ti 
ypady émixwpwdav Médrntos éypawaro. 
‘But the warning 67 should of itself 
suggest that the pretended explanation 
may not be altogether serious’ (p. 14). 
Truth, as Renan has said, may often 
reside in a nuance, and this is certainly 
the case where e/pwveia is concerned, but 
is not the ‘irony’ here (it seems to be 
rather sarcasm) sufficiently explained 
by the absurdity of ‘ hypostatising’ the 
divine influence (or call it ‘ voice’) into 
‘new and strange deities’? Again, 
much is made of the Pythagorean 
affinities of the Phaedo group. We 
grant the affinities both of personnel and 
of thought between the Phaedo and 
Pythagoreanism, but a wrong impres- 
sion is given as to the actual propor- 
tion of the Pythagoreans to the whole 
group on p. 18 (where, by the way, 
there seems to be something wrong in 
the wording which includes Echecrates 
with Simmias and Cebes among ‘the 
minor group of interlocutors’), and in 
any case between associating with 
foreign Pythagorean friends and ‘ inter- 
communion’ with them there may 
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surely be a vast difference. We will 
add one general consideration. How 
far is the new view of Socrates as a 
member of a close religious association, 
whose tenets he was mainly engaged in 
handing on to his successors, consistent 
with the impression of his sturdy inde- 
pendence and originality of mind and 
character which we derive from all our 
authorities alike ? 

The foregoing makes no pretence at 
anything but picking a fault here and 
there. It is a mere sample of what 
might be said on the other side, and 
gives the merest sample, too, of the 
contents of the book. But we cannot 
refrain from recording the general im- 
pression resulting from that part of the 
argument which deals with the main 
historical and personal issue, and from 
a review of the ‘evidences’ therefor. 
It resembles nothing so much as the 
feelings of a belated traveller, who, in 
endeavouring to find a short cut across 
a bog, is tempted on from one green 
and spongy piece of treacherous foot- 
hold to another—must we add, in the 
present case, with a_ will-o’-the-wisp 
to beckon him on? But, as already 
implied, the book covers in a discursive 
manner a vast range of cognate sub- 
jects. From the Eleatics to Aristotle 
every school of Greek philosophy is 


brought under contribution some- 
where. In particular the author asso- 
ciates himself with the views as to the 
Pythagorean affinities of the «ié set 
forth by his colleague, Prof. Burnet, in 
his standard work on the Early Greek 
Philosophy, which is repeatedly quoted. 
It may be said that the present volume 
extends and adds to the evidence and 
arguments contained in that great book 
in favour of carrying the antecedents of 
the ¢ién, but not, we think, the Platonic 
conception of them, further back than 
the traditional view allowed of. We 
may note such striking discoveries as 
that the term zrovdrns was not invented 
by Plato in the Theaetetus, but is found 
in the Hippocratean corpus (p. 220), 
and the remarkable similarity of phrase- 
ology between some passages in the 
same work and Platonic ideology (pp. 
214, 215). Apart from the main his- 
torical issue, the present writer is glad 
to find himself in general accord with 
the view as to the place of Socraticism 
and Platonism in the development of 
philosophical and religious thought 
throughout the ages, which the Epi- 
logue sets forth in noble language. The 
volume is well printed on good paper, 
but lacks an index. 
W. J. GoopRICH. 


VEROFFENTLICHUNGEN AUS DER HEIDELBERGER 
PAPYRUS-SAMMLUNG. 


Veroffentlichungen aus der Hetdelberger 
Papyrus-Sammlung. IV. I. Ptolemai- 
sche Homerfragmente: herausgege- 
ben und erklart von Dr. PHIL. 
G. A. GERHARD, IQII. 


In the year of grace 1897 the Grand- 
ducal Government of Baden purchased a 
quantity of papyri from the German Vice- 
Consul at Cairo, who had himself bought 
them of a native dealer. Portions of 
them, Biblical, Coptic and Arabic, have 
already been published. The present 
volume contains two Homeric fragments, 
a second will include other Greek literary 
pieces. No undue haste therefore has 
been shown; la papyrologie (étrangére) 
a de ces longueurs. This perhaps is 


also the reason why the book is so big ; 
120 pages for about 225 new lines of 
Homer is excessive. So is the price, 
16 marks. If the author had reduced 
his commentary to the brief apparatus 
which would have been sufficient, and 
included all the early fragments (Petrie, 
Geneva, etc.), a useful little corpus would 
have been the result. This, however— 
with the remark that the facsimiles are 
very dim and, in the interest of the 
editor’s eyes it must be hoped the 
originals are clearer—is all the criticism 
I have to make. The editor has been 
very diligent, and the new readings are 
extremely interesting. 

The two new fragments were found, 
it appears, at El] Hibeh, and form a 
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part of two MSS. of the Iliad, portions 
of which were published at different 
times by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt (I 
call them for shortness P 7 and P 12). 
The new fragments fit on to the old with 
great exactness. 7 and P 12 are them- 
selves different books, Dr. Hunt informs 
me. I notice a few of the readings. 

The first fragment (P 7) covers © 180- 
2020. 
© 1096 sqq. ef Ke 

"Axacovs 
avrovuyl vnov 
@WKELADWY. 
The last line is different in } 7, anda 
new line follows : 

197 |s 

197a jus para yap 
That is in 197 avtovvyis, which is 
quoted from Theognostus An. Ox. II. 
163. 17 avtovuxis* Aéyevar Kai avdTo- 
vuxidys Kal ad’tovuxt. The form is pre- 
sumably, though not certainly, late. 
In 1974 we are reminded of © 353 oAAv- 
pévov Aavaay 
mep. Perhaps pada yap 
éccot apwyoi, meant ironically. At the 
beginning we read, naturally, oAdv- 
pévous. 

After 199 ceicato & eivi Opovw 
dé paxpov “OdXvuTrov we have another 
new line 

ef 
where yepolv & a] is obvious, as the 
editor says. Complete the line éde 
xGova from p 272. 

202 the vulgate has 

Aavady ev dpeci 
Oupos 

with no sign of insecurity. This is now 

given by P 7, which has 


We are referred at once to © 353 
Aavady 
tuov mep, where the alarm was long ago 
sounded by Ven. A with its yp. dpyeior. 
But there is more evidence, which I 
regret was not printed in either of the 
Oxford editions. I can only say that 
when one compresses material into a 
small compass it is difficult to know 
what will turn out to be useful. The 
evidence is: dapyeiwy Savady Vi V32 


yp. Savawv 
Ang. V 29. This 


shows that the variant in Ven. A implies 
apyeiwv Savadv, which stands unchal- 
lenged @ 578. The consequence to the 
present passage is not clear, but in- 
creased probability is given to Bekker’s 
view that ’Apyetwy Aava@y was original 
everywhere. The variants, metrical and 
unmetrical, were due to boggling at this 
ancient political name. (I have en- 
deavoured to explain it C.Q. 1907, 97). 
I expect therefore P 7 had oAdAvuEvey 
apyetwv and that this was the original 
of Ang. V 29 also. ’Ayat@y there wasa 
first attempt towards metre. 

The second fragment (P 12) begins 
at ® 302. 307 vulgate deupo- 
xevos; 12 has areading of which only 
mavto...v at the beginning is certain, 
Ilav7oGev Pav Ed.; perhaps 
éypopevos, cl. H. Apoll. 408. 

OTES 

Tpwecow apwyot. The word super- 
scribed is perhaps dvaxtes = Oeoi, a late 
use which induced Zenodotus to alter 
290. 

® 378 over this line which is non- 
vulgate an annotation is superscribed. 
We expect to find the vulgate alterna- 
tive. Wherefore tpo or[epyo- 
is inevitable, though the 
editor says mpocepwver is impossible. 

a 

X III xataGeioua vulg. 
Pp 12. The evidence on the parallel 
passage tT 17 is g U 6 (this is in print). 

X 130 edyxos vulg. kudos P 12. M 130 
is parallel, as the editor says, but even 
at X 130 is in L6 L8SMS8U5 
V 15. This, I regret to say, is not in 
print. 

W 122 for wediovo vulg. P 
12 has |t_-wedvovde. The editor 
suggests perhaps 
aopuevot, which reproduces the rhythm 
of the vulg. 

WV 124 Mnpiovns ayarivopos 
vulg. |etpos Oeparrav 
P 12, ie. drpnpds. 7 has got out of 
place, and the sign over it (‘etwas wie 
V iiber dem 7’) perhaps recalled it to 
its place. 

W 128 sqqg. Here P 12 departs from the 
vulgate and expands it. We read in 
our texts 


127 avtap érel 
aonetov 
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elat’ ap’ avOe pévovtes 
avtap “Ayiddeds 
avtixa 
KéNEUTE 
130 yarxov 8 
Exactov 
trmous* of @pyuvto Kal év 
xecow éduvor, 
av & éBav év 
TE. 
p 12 in 128 substitutes Ayacous for 
’"AyuAevs, and its 129 begins with 
The editor by reading ’Ayazois 
| xexdeto érorpuvév | Te 
pereAOwv introduces a second case of 
’Acryetou Aavaoi, which in the interests 
of history is to be deprecated. Other 
fillings of course are possible, e.g. 
xexreTo adres, elvev| te. Here 
the trouble begins. } 12 gave a de- 
scription of both the fuel-seeking expe- 
dition and the funeral pageant. Homer 
has a briefer account. Instead of 130 
we have merely vov at about the 5th 
foot. As Aovovgs is somewhat easier to 
deal with than Avovor we might try of 
What an Achaean would wash the 
lexica do not say clearly. Countryfolk 
wash their waggons (6 dmnyvas), but all 
we read is that Patroclus oiled and 
washed a horse: so perhaps é€ mavrta. 
Under vov in a new line is v&, perhaps 
part of Sed£a1, below which an end of a 
line as exeXevoe, perhaps jas, 
below this again ve (i.e. Tevyea 
évTo). 
W 156 sqgg. may run thus: 
156 tot Kai ddupopevos ire] 


157a vidv amo iévat 
te| uiocat. 


I offer dara: as an Alexandrian perfect, 
but xopor gives the sense. 

158. may represent éraipor, 
in 158a v may represent 

W 244 Ociopev eis adtos éyav™ Aide 
Krevowpat (vulg. cevOwpar) This is a 
very interesting contribution. Theextra- 
ordinary form «revOw@par is recognised 
by the scholia and was even approved 
by Aristarchus: the ancients derived it 
from «éXevfos. The MS. evidence (not 
given fully by Gerhard) was hitherto as 
follows: Ven. A 
Gf BrXeiwwac Mon. 111 Pa Pe (f): that 
is to say, the form was confined to a set 
of MSS. having some connexion with 
Ven. A, both in text and contents (the 
excerpts from Proclus): on the other 
hand it is absent from E 4 (Escorial 
509 1 I. 12 s. xi.), an early member of 
the family. The still more extraordinary 
Br«iwp:ae (apparently a, development of 
is absent from Holkham 
263, otherwise a brother of Mon. Pa 
Pe (f). Hence everything about the 
word was mysterious ; now at all events 
we know that «AevGec@ar existed in the 
third century B.c. 

The two Heidelberg fragments possess 
the same general characteristics as the 
other papyri of this period, the addition 
and also the omission of lines. The 
editor contributes a judicious introduc- 
tion, in which he notices the views 
which have been taken of the relation 
between these Egyptian texts and the 
vulgate. The question demands the 
inclusion of a great many factors, and is 
too wide for the limits of a review. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


LEGRAND’S DAOS. 


Daos: Tableau de la Comédie grecque 
nouvelle. Par Ph. E. L&Granp. 
Paris: Fontemoing, Igro. 


IT was inevitable that the new Menander 
should inspire some critic to discuss 
the New Comedy again; and Legrand 
has done it with the clearness and 
scholarship which we expect from 
France. All that could be wished in 


the matter of analysis is to be found 
here; we wish nothing away, but we 


wish something added. Characters, 
structure, plot—all are discussed : but 
there is so much about the parts that 
no room is left forthe whole. No doubt 
this is partly Fate’s fault, in keeping 
Menander from us; but it does seem to 
me that the Epitrepontes gives a new 
sense of Menander’s dramatic skill. 
The scene of the rustic’s dispute is 
admirable; but it is so simple that its 
power seems to have been generally 
missed. Nor is this scene alone; and 
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much remains yet to be done for both 
Plautus and Terence from the stage 
standpoint. 

The author of course depends largely 
on Roman comedy for his material. 
He describes what parts of the Old 
Comedy the New Comedy has rejected 
—a Middle Comedy, by the way, he 
regards as a figment. And thus he 
takes the component parts. Each 
type is described separately : foreigners 
and countrymen, sycophants and para- 
sites, professional types, slaves, the 
family, the lover, and individual crea- 
tions like Simon in the Mostellaria, 
Demeas in the Samian, Demophon in 
the Phormio, and Chremes in_ the 
Heauton Timorumenos, with our friend 
Daos, who gives his name to the book. 
Next come the incidents, drawn from 
all departments of life; manners, psy- 
chology, language. The second part of 
the work analyses the structure of the 
plays, the action and the solution of 
knots, stage conventions, the formal 
division into acts. A third part deals 
with the objects of the New Comedy, 
its comic and pathetic elements. 

The New Comedy does not paint a 
pleasant picture of family life. There 
would seem to have been little filial affec- 
tion; wives as here drawn could not have 
been companions for an intelligent hus- 
band, whilst the best of the courtesans 
certainly could. It is odd, indeed, that 
so much should be said of affection 
between young lovers, who generally 
marry, and so little of affection in 
wedded life. Ignorant, shrewish, and 
jealous, the wife is an unattractive 
character. But Legrand gives a shock 
to our pre-conceptions when he says 
that the plays are not always drawn 
from life; often they appear to be 
drawn from some prose tale, and they 
owe much to their predecessors on the 
stage. He draws a remarkable parallel 
between the Miles Gloriosus and a tale in 
the Arabian Nights; but although the 
machinery may be borrowed anywhere, 
as Shakespeare took his, the humanity 
may be trueenough. The Miles himself 
isacase in point. Captain Braggadocio, 
or Ancient Pistol, was a type common 
enough in Greece amongst the soldiers 
of fortune: but the Miles is an exotic in 
Rome. Much that seems unreal in the 


Latin drama may seem so because it 
has been taken out of its proper place; 
again I must say that the new Menander 
seems to my mind to be quite natural, 
Indeed, the traveller who knows Greece 
will often meet with scenes that remind 
him of the ancient theatre. Legrand 
finds the psychology of the plays true 
in the main, if it is sometimes sacri- 
ficed to raise a laugh. What will not 
a comedian do to raise a laugh? On 
the whole, also, the incidents are those 
of daily life; but the plots, of course, 
as in our own plays and novels, are not 
always things of every day. Great 
Expectations is no less entrancing that 
its plot could not have been true once 
in a century. 

That the language is that of every day 
could not have been proved from the 
Latin translations, but the new fragments 
surely make that clear. For one thing, 
the absence of conjunctions, and parti- 
cles, and the simple syntax are very 
striking. As always in the best literary 
tradition, the plays do not reproduce 
the grammatical blunders of the 
ignorant: anything like Kipling’s Cock- 
ney verses would have been an outrage 
to a Greek, if any Greeks ever talked in 
a style anything like so vile as the Cock- 
ney. But apart from this, the language 
is not above the characters ; and with 
the comic licenses, the verse does not 
shackle it at all. 

The actors seem not to have been 
limited to three ; if that rule was ever 
kept, Menander did not always keep it, 
nor did the Latins, although their clumsy 
habit of contamination may well confuse 
us here. Probably the theorists have 
outrun practice here, as they have done 
many a time and oft; as the French 
critics did for the unities, two of which 
they in fact invented ; and as, following 
them, scholars continue to do for the 
Greek tragedy. 

Such are a few of the topics that 
Legrand has discussed. Whatever 
learning could do to make his work 
complete, has been done; and the 
student cannot fail to profit by it. In 
fact, it will be an indispensable book of 
reference for those who read Latin or 
Greek comedy. We now await the 
esthetic critic. 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
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CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul. By T. RICE 
HoitMEs. Second edition, revised 
throughout and largely rewritten. 
Clarendon Press. 24s. net. 


Mr. HoLMEs’ volume is agreed to be 
the best book on its subject in any 
language. Every Latin scholar and 
historian will rejoice that, twelve years 
after its first issue, this admirable work 
reaches its second edition. It has been 
revised throughout, rewritten, enlarged, 
abridged, and in the net result greatly 
improved. It has grown about thirty- 
five pages in length and (what is less 
pleasant) nearly a pound in weight; it 
has also passed into the hands of new 
publishers. 

If the book were an ordinary treatise, 
this review might end here. But one 
hesitates to dismiss an important and 
in every sense weighty volume without 
the compliment of some shreds of 
criticism, even though it is in its second 
edition and (as its author observes in his 
preface) the views set forth in the first 
edition have seldom been altered. Per- 
haps I may notice two points on which 
Mr. Holmes has somewhat changed, 
and which have an interest both for 
me, as a former critic of Mr. Holmes, 
and for the ordinary, unprejudiced, 
reader. 

The first concerns Caesar’s places of 
embarkation for Britain. In 1899 Mr. 
Holmes started Caesar on both voyages 
from Wissant. In 1907, in his volume 
on Caesar in Britain, he came round to 
the view (which I have always upheld, 
ever since I visited the Itian district 
and examined its literature long ago), 
that both voyages began at Boulogne. 
Now he takes a third view, that the 
first starting-place was Boulogne, the 
second Wissant, and he supports this, 
as my readers may know (C. R. May, 
1909), by the argument that on his 
second raid Caesar could not have got 
his large fleet out of Boulogne harbour 
within the required time. But I am 
glad to detect sentences on p. 438 which 
allow that something can still be urged 
for Boulogne, while the case for Wissant 
seems to assume geological changes 


which, however probable for the neigh- 
bourhood of Calais, seem somewhat 
uncertain in their exact effect on 
Wissant. For the present and with 
full consciousness of the difficulties of 
the problem, I shall still venture to 
plump for Boulogne. 

The second matter concerns the 
Druids. The common view of the 
Druids is that they formed a leading 
national priesthood. The actual fact 
is that, throughout Gallic history till 
Roman abhorrence of magic and human 
sacrifice had outlawed them, the Druids 
never once—not even in the universal 
rising of 52 B.c.—took political action 
as Druids for or against Rome. This 
fact requires some explanation which 
the common view does not provide. 
M. Jullian suggested that Caesar a 
laicisé a outrance, that is, omitted all 
record of clerical patriotism. That is 
not convincing. Mr. Holmes, in his 
British volume, suggested that Caesar 
bribed the Druids to inaction and 
naturally omitted to mention his secret 
service-money. That again is not con- 
vincing, and in the present volume it is 
tacitly dropped. Now, Mr. Holmes, if 
I understand his sentences aright, 
approaches nearer to the view which 
I have ventured to put forward, that 
the Druids were a non-political priest- 
hood who knew and taught strange lore 
and magic and may be roughly compared 
with the Roman augural colleges. He 
seems inclined, indeed, to attribute their 
inaction to the fact that they were 
drawn from many often disunited 
Gaulish tribes. But that does not 
account for 52 B.c., nor would it have 
wholly hindered political action at other 
times, as indeed M. Jullian observed, 
unless the corporation had been other- 
wise non-political. To that conclusion 
I think we must ultimately come. 

Mr. Holmes concludes his preface 
with the melancholy remark that his 
book in its present form may be re- 
garded as final. He does not expect to 
have ‘time or inclination’ to make 
further changes in a third edition, and 
he thinks that ‘we shail never know 
much more about Caesar in Gaul than 
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we know to-day.’ I would observe in 
respect of this, first, that there is no 
finality in the revision of a work which, 
like this, is crowded with multitudinous 
detail. Accurate as Mr. Holmes is, 
there still remain corrigenda to be grad- 
ually set straight. Thus, on p. 473 his 
inquiry into the boundaries of the 
Senones ends with a postcript in 
square brackets which mentions a mile- 
stone found in 1877, but at first over- 
looked by him. The date of this 
milestone (A.D. 259) is miscopied; its 
text is mistranslated and its geo- 
graphical evidence, so far as I can see, 
is inverted. So again the accounts of 
the Coriosolites (Mr. Holmes now 
adopts the best spelling) on pp. 415, 842, 
contain one or two errors of fact, omit 
decisive orthographic evidence, and 
seem to me to state the geographical 


problem rather obscurely. No one 
would blame Mr. Holmes for any such 
flaws ; everyone would wish to see them 
removed when a suitable occasion 
comes. 

And secondly, I do not in the least 
believe that ‘ we shall never know much 
more about Caesar in Gaul than we do 
now.’ No archaeologist would admit 
that. Despite Colonel Stoffel’s achieve- 
ments, it is practically true to say 
that the archaeological exploration of 
Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul—and, for 
that matter, in Britain also—is hardly 
begun. We may have to wait for that 
exploration beyond Mr. Holmes’ life- 
time and mine. But, if it comes sooner, 
Mr. Holmes will have plenty of matter 
for a third edition for scholars and 
historians to praise and to use. 

F. HAVERFIELD. 


PELHAM’S ESSAYS ON ROMAN HISTORY. 


Pelham’s Essays on Roman History. 
Collected and edited by F. HAver- 
FIELD. Pp. xxiii + 328. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1g1I. 10s. 6d. net. 


In this stately volume, which is a joy 
to the eye, Professor Haverfield has 
gathered together various papers on 
Roman History, written by his prede- 
cessor in the Camden Professorship, 
and prefixed a biographical note. The 
volume is intended not merely to serve 
as a memorial of an Oxford teacher of 
high repute, but also to fill some of the 
many gaps in the English literature of 
the subject. That it fills them worthily 
is not open to doubt. 

The preliminary appreciation is an 
excellent piece of writing, admirable 
alike in taste, in style, and in judgment. 
Unsullied by adulation, it gives what 
seems to us a sober and just estimate 
of Pelham’s gifts and of his work in 
raising the standard of historical inves- 
tigation in England, and in encouraging 
and organising historical studies. Such 
a memoir has a real value not only for 
professed scholars, but for all true friends 
of learning. 

Of the articles included in the volume 
all but three have already been pub- 
lished in scattered places, not all easy 


of access ; and all but two are concerned 
with the Empire. The majority of 
them are expositions of various aspects 
of Imperial policy, including the frontier 
system both in general and in detail. 
Two are reviews of the character and 
general policy of the Julio-Claudian 
emperors and of Hadrian. Two deal 
with agrarian matters: the State pasture- 
lands, and the Imperial domains and 
the colonate. Others discuss constitu- 
tional problems and questions of organ- 
isation. There is also a_ survey of 
discoveries at Rome from 1870 to 1889, 
and an early article on the chronology 
of the Jugurthine War. 

Those who have heard Pelham lecture 
will recognise his voice throughout in 
the measured sentences, marked by 
what the editor fitly calls a singularly 
apt diction, in the lucid logical arrange- 
ment of the material, and in the well- 
balanced judgments. The style is 
remarkably uniform and always severely 
judicial: it never rises to passion— 
though in truth the subjects seldom 
admit of it—and those who take up the 
volume in hope of amusement will be 
disappointed to find none of those lively 
touches and piquant comments which 
have endeared Mommsen’s History of 
the Republic to generations of readers. 
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In writing, as in lecturing, Pelham too 
rigorously excluded such seasoning, but 
the lack of it will not impair the appre- 
ciation of the serious student. 

Most of the essays are well known to 
scholars, and hardly call for comment 
now. But it is a boon to have them 
collected within the boards of a single 
volume. Younger students will be 
specially grateful for easy access to the 
essay on the German Limes, and for the 
excellent map by which it is now illus- 
trated ; and older scholars will find some 
interesting information in an appendix 
contributed by the editor on the Indian 
Customs’ Hedge, a modern parallel to 
Hadrian’s palisade, which Pelham ad- 
duced with that happy faculty of apt 
illustration which enabled him to invest 
ancient institutions with living reality. 
The most important of the unpublished 
articles is that on the home policy of 
Augustus (pp. 89-151), of which we have 
hitherto had no good account in English. 
It is a fragment of the long-expected 
History of the Empire, which, unhappily, 
was never achieved. Taken in con- 
junction with the review of the early 
Emperors, it sharpens to poignancy our 
regret that Pelham failed to realise 
his plan, and fill for us the gap 
that Mommsen left unfilled. Professor 
Haverfield explains why he failed. His 
reasons are adequate. But one passage 
in his statement surprises us. After 
remarking that the task which Pelham 
had undertaken was in itself extra- 
ordinarily difficult, and was being made 
harder year by year by the progress of 
archaeological discovery, he goes on to 
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say : ‘It was no disgrace to falter where 
Mommsen feared to tread. If his greater 
German contemporary had to leave one 
single chapter of his fourth volume with 
the motto: 


Gerne hitt? ich fortgeschrieben 
Aber es ist liegen blieben, 


we shall regret, but we shall not blame 
the Oxford scholar because he achieved 
little’ (p. xv). If that really was the 
reason why Mommsen never wrote the 
missing volume of his History, we may 
well despair of ever seeing a great 
History of the Empire: who shall hope 
to succeed in a task before which a 
giant recoiled? But we take refuge in 
scepticism: we have heard a more 
plausible reason, and we venture still to 
hope—against hope—for the appearance 
of a vara avis with the gifts, the know- 
ledge, the energy, and the courage to 
attempt the task. His success will be 
transitory, but an attempt at synthesis 
is imperatively demanded, 


The editing of the volume leaves little 
to be desired. But references might 
have been more consistently given to 
Dessau’s selection of inscriptions, to 
later editions of such books as Fried- 
lander’s Sittengeschichte, and to more 
recent work on some of the subjects 
treated—for instance, the social legis- 
lation of Augustus or the Roman 
Colonate. Round the latter a forest of 
literature has grown up since Pelham 


wrote. 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 


SCHULZE’S ROMAN ELEGY. 


Romische Elegiker. Eine Auswahl aus 
Catull, Tibull, Properz und Ovid, 
fiir den Schulgebrauch bearbeitet von 
Dr. K. P. Schulze. 5te Auflage. 
Pp. xvi+408. Berlin: Weidmann, 
1910. M.3. 40. 


THE increase from 354 to 408 pages in 
the bulk of this anthology, and the fact 
that the last edition is now eleven years 
old, may excuse a notice, brief though 
this must be. Whether enlargement has 


improved the book for school use in an 
‘Obersekunda’ it is not for us to say. 
Anyhow, the appendix of 36 pages, 
with its mass of references and citations, 
is more likely to be of utility to English 
scholars than to German schoolboys. 
For the benefit of those among the 
former who do not know the work 
already it may be noted that the selec- 
tion, on the whole a judicious one, 
comprises 29 extracts (mostly non- 
elegiac) from Catullus, 11 from Tibullus, 
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33 from Propertius, and 19 from Ovid’s 
Amores, Tristia, and Ex Ponto. The 
editor is well known as a zealous and 
methodical student of Roman erotic 
verse, and the book forms a useful sup- 
plement—from a ‘conservative’ stand- 
point—to larger commentaries (e.g. 
Rothstein’s Propertius) on the passages 
selected. The revision might have been 
better done. A few examples from 
notes on a single poem of Tibullus, in 
which the editor could have gone right 
had he chosen, will show this sufficiently. 
Tib. 1. 1. 3 terveat. A note has now been 
added on the mood. But it is not easy 
to see how the discomforts of military 
service can be ‘the natural conse- 
quence’ of amassing riches and acquiring 
landed property, nor how Hor. c. I. 1,13; 
31,11 or Homeric constructions with 
é7ws and iva bear upon guem-terreat. 
4 classicum is not used by good authors 
for the instrument with which the 
classicum (signal) was sounded. This is 
now obvious from the collection in the 
Thesaurus sub voce, though its compiler 
offers the absurd suggestion that the 
noun to be supplied with the neuter 
adjective is cornu. 5 Me mea paupertas 
uita traducat inerti. In previous editions 
me mea was annotated as follows: ‘ V. 7, 
ipse seram. v.8 poma manu; apparet hunc 
poetam elegantiam quandam putasse 
esse in eiusdem syllabae continuata 
repetitione, ut constet hoc non casu sed 
dedita opera factum: Muret,’ to which 
was added the remark that words of 
the same kind (‘ gleicher Art’) gravitate 
to one another (‘streben zueinander’). 
With the observation of Muretus before 
us (an observation by the way which 
should be of use to more than one 
scholar of the present day) one might 
have supposed that the similar words 


were ‘me’ and ‘mea.’ But the new 
edition continues: ‘ On this principle is 
based one of the commonest figures in 
the conjunction of words in elegy—the 
connexion of two attributes belonging to 
different substantives which the substan- 
tives follow. Pronouns also are arranged 
in the same way, Adj. (x), subst. (2), 
subst. (2), Adj.(1).’, What the ‘ principle’ 
is, and what bearing it has on the first 
part of the note, will puzzle a reader to 
determine. Can he be blamed for 
suspecting that the comment is meant 
not for the order me mea but for the 
order ‘mea paupertas uita inerti’? 
Eight lines below is another case of 
unfortunate grafting. In 13 et quod- 
cumque mihi pomum nouus educat annus 
the explanation of annus as ‘season’ 
(translated ‘die Jahreszeit’) and the 
two illustrative citations, Verg. G. 2. 
516 sqg. and Hor. carm. III. 23. 8, have 
been taken from another commentary; 
but the previous interpretation ‘ novus 
annus=ver; the opposite is extremus 
annus’ is left standing in spite of the 
witness of the two passages (the Horace 
is ‘pomifero graue tempus anno,’ i.e, 
autumn). We are thus left with the 
statement that the spring months ripen 
(‘reifen lassen’) fruits. Dr. Schulze seems 
to be fond of linguistic and etymologi- 
cal notes, by no means always correct, 
é.g. ON p. IOI uvo is connected with 
auster and with yéw and on 
p. 176 placave is said to bear the same 
relation to placere as salvare to salvere. 
From the references in Walde’s Latin 
Etymological Lexicon p. 710 he will 
find that he has still all to learn about 
operart and operatus. 
3. 


Liverpool. 


A COMPANION TO 


A Companion to Latin Studies. Edited 
by J. E. Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A. 
Pp. xxxv+8g91. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. Ig1o. 18s. net. 


THE long-expected companion volume 
to Mr. Whibley’s compilation (Com- 
panion to Greek Studies, reviewed in the 


LATIN STUDIES. 


Classical Review for December, 1905) 
has at length appeared, under the 
editorship of the Public Orator. Like 
its predecessor, it does credit to the 
material resources of the Cambridge 
University Press. The excellence of 
its paper and type forms a striking 
contrast to many current handbooks; 
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and in its nearly g00 pages we have 
detected but three slight misprints. 
But its size and weight render it even 
more unwieldy than Mr. Whibley’s 
book, which is 200 pages shorter. 
Despite rigorous compression, it really 
far outsteps the limits of a single 
volume. Though the table of contents 
has been to some extent rearranged, the 
subjects of the various articles closely 
follow those in the Companion to Greek 
Studies, and the general aim is the 
same: viz., to provide under each head 
such a résumé of present knowledge as 
shall state the main facts, and lay down 
the best lines for further study to a 
sixth-form boy, an undergraduate read- 
ing for the classical schools, or even to 
a scholar of maturer years who has not 
specialised in that particular branch. 
A critic competent to judge all its 
sections in detail would be yadkévrepos 
indeed; and the contributors must 
often have felt themselves caught 
between Scylla and Charybdis; unable 
at the same time to instruct the tiro 
and satisfy the specialist ; forced either 
to be incomplete or to be dull. No 
doubt a mean in these matters is attain- 
able, but it is small blame to the writers 
if not all have been able to hit it. Such 
a book satisfies a want—a want artifici- 
ally created, it may be, by our exam- 
ination system. It cannot be a great 
book or an inspiring book, just as a 
skeleton cannot be made an attractive 
or an aesthetic object, though its use 
may conduce to scientific instruction ; 
but granted that it is to be written, 
Dr. Sandys and his collaborators have 
attained a reasonable measure of success 

Some of the articles are frankly 
dull catalogues, notably that on Fauna 
by Dr. Keller ; the corresponding Flora 
by Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer is a little 
more attractive, quoting largely as it 
does from the poets. Dr. Sandys’ 
History of Latin Scholarship, compressed 
from his larger work, is little more than 
a string of names. Dr. Reid’s Chrono- 
logical Tables are no improvement on 
the general run of such lists. He 
adopts the traditional date for the 
Gallic capture of Rome in defiance of 
his own arguments on p. 111; records 
the ‘ first plebeian dictator’ under both 
the years 356 and 327 B.c., and by a 
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curious confusion, notices under 140 B.c. 
the birth of ‘ZL. Antonius (sic) Crassus 
the orator.’ But the most unsatisfy- 
ing sections are those on Literature. 
To give an adequate account of so large 
a subject in the compass of g3 pages is 
an almost impossible task. Dr. Verrall, 
in his section on Poetry to the end of 
the Augustan age, openly abandons it, 
and gives us a few disjointed remarks 
on points which seem to him of im- 
portance ; some of these, such as his 
criticism of the Metamorphoses, are acute 
anc penetrating; but the result is 
entirely wanting in sense of proportion. 
Professor Summers’ account of the 
Post-Augustan poetry is commonplace, 
and does not atone for its brevity by 
any special point or insight; Dr. 
Sandys, to whom the prose-writers are 
assigned, succeeds better; he accepts 
the necessity of supplying a mere cata- 
logue, and he attains his object, with a 
copious but rather capricious use of 
small print—why should. Cassiodorus 
be accorded a larger type than is con- 
ceded to Seneca? The result is as 
learned as Teuffel, and two or three 
degrees more readable. 

The use of illustrations, again, is 
somewhat inconsistent. There are no 
maps, though one of Italy was surely 
needed to accompany Dr. Sandys’ 
section on Italian Geography—a section 
which succeeds admirably in giving a 
vivid picture of the country, especially 
of the localities famous in literature 
and story; and two, if not three, maps 
are imperatively required by Mr. Hen- 
derson’s Alphabetic List of Provinces. 
The plan of Rome (p. 35) is confusing 
to the eye, and misplaces the Via Nova; 
on the other hand, that of the Forum 
(p. 46) could hardly be improved upon. 
The illustrations under the headings 
of Art and Epigraphy are full, and in 
the main clear; those under Palaeo- 
graphy are hardly adequate, and those 
under Private Antiquities far too few; 
while. there is no plan of a Roman 
Camp, though the text can hardly be 
understood without one: as it is, no 
mention is made of such ordinary 
technicalities as porta praetoria, p. prin- 
cipalis dextra, and p.p. sinistra, and the 
difficulty of reconciling the various 
ancient accounts of the subject is not 
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so much as hinted at. This is all the 
more striking as a whole page is taken 
up with the description and illustration 
of a catapulta. 

Dr. Ashby’s account of the Topo- 
graphy of Rome suffers from compres- 
sion; it is highly technical and labours 
under the necessity of assuming pro- 
positions which he has no space to 
prove or explain; but it covers the 
ground well. Mr. Warde Fowler’s 
articles on Roman Religion are highly 
readable, and give as thorough a survey 
of the subject as his space allows him, 
but he concentrates (as he himself 
admits) on the public aspects of the 
Roman cult rather to the exclusion of 
the private. We wish he could have 
added his projected section on the 
Oriental worships, and expanded that 
on the Imperial. And is it too much 
to hope that he will some day essay a 
task on which even his latest book does 
not touch—the attempted correlation of 
the ancient religion of Italy with the 
ascertained facts of its ethnology? 
With all her eccentricities, Miss Harri- 
son has deserved well of us by making 
a similar effort on the Greek side. The 
sections on Private Antiquities are 
sometimes rather thin, especially that on 
the Position of Women, and as a general 
account of Roman private life we prefer 
Dr. Tucker’s recent work, handicapped 
as he is by his omission of all Latin 
words and references. In the matter 
of references the Companion is itself 
sparing enough, compared with, e.g., 
Ramsay and Lanciani’s Manual, but 
the Latin words are given constantly, 
with an irritatingly capricious supply of 
marked quantities, which give the book 
a childish air. 

Roman Art, especially when con- 
sidered apart from Greek art under 
Roman influence, is a subject intrinsic- 
ally less interesting than that of the 
sister nation; but Mr. Wace’s article 
on Sculpture may be unreservedly 
commended, while those on Architec- 
ture and Painting are brief, but to the 
point. The main facts of Roman 


philosophy are restated in a readable, 
and not too technical, section by Mr. 
Hicks. Medicine is well surnmarised 
by Dr. Payne, but the account of 
Roman Science is so short as hardly to 


be worth insertion. Dr. Sandys’ article 
on Epigraphy is, within its limits, 
masterly; Dr. Postgate’s on Textual 
Criticism is an admirable summary, in 
which the chief points are laid down 
with great clearness, but it does not go 
nearly so deep. A similar remark 
applies to Dr. Giles’ contribution on 
the Italian Languages. Dr. Verrall on 
Metre brings out the important point 
that Roman poetry was always intended 
to be read aloud, and we shall be only 
too thankful to point composers of 
hexameter verse to his analysis 
(pp. 833-4) of Vergilian rhythm. But 
versifiers, as well as poets, are born and 
not made, and we can hardly hope to 
effect any great revolution in the 
monotony of ‘ Moderations’ hexameters. 

Mr. Alton writes upon the Army, 
interestingly and on the whole ade- 
quately, though with some curious 
omissions—e.g., he never mentions, 
much less describes, the agger as an 
item siege-operations, and his 
account of a triumph is strangely thin, 
On p. 482 he seems to imply that the 
Social War preceded the Marian 
reforms in the army. Mr. Tarn, on 
the Navy, is unorthodox in his views of 
the Roman man-of-war, but he does 
not conceal the fact, and takes his 
readers frankly into his confidence. He 
rightly lays stress on the importance of 
the naval struggles of 37-36 B.c. The 
articles on Finance (Mr. Stevenson), 
and Industry and Commerce (Mr. 
Bosanquet) are in thoroughly capable 
hands; while the latter’s account of 
Roads and Travel is in every respect 
admirable; we have only one addition 
to suggest, viz. an account of the 
process whereby the famous ‘ Roman 
Roads,’ even now in use among us, 
were originally prepared. Mr. Hender- 
son’s exposition of the Municipal, 
Colonial, and Provincial systems is 
clear, thorough, and well-proportioned. 
We especially commend his remarks 
on the general principles of Roman 
imperial administration (p. 394). But 
we do not understand his reference 
(p. 384) to a colony at Agrigentum in 
300 B.C., and we wish that he had said 
something (p. 400) on the relation 
between the Provincial Councils of the 
Empire and the earlier Communia, such 
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as that of Sicily mentioned in the 
Verrines. 

The articles on Chronology, on the 
Constitution, and on Law are assigned 
to Dr. Reid. The first-named states 
the problems to be faced, without doing 
more than adumbrating a solution of 
them ; it is indeed doubtful whether we 
shall ever be able to see the difficulties 
which confronted the earliest Roman 
chronologers, so thoroughly have they 
confused the issues for us. But we 
know no clearer treatment of the sub- 
ject in English than Dr. Reid’s. (In 
passing we may remark that we cannot 
understand the two top lines of p. gI.) 
Any account of the Roman constitution 
must bristle with disputed points, and 
though he has reduced these to a 
minimum, Dr. Reid has not altogether 
escaped them. With his defence of 
the general position of Ti. Gracchus 
against many of his modern traducers 
we most heartily agree: to accuse him 
of ‘furbishing up a rusty weapon from 
the constitutional armoury’ is pedan- 
try or partisanship. But the view ex- 
pressed (p. 284) of the position of a 
civis Romanus in the provinces, as safe- 
guarded by the leges Porciae, is open to 
grave question, as any reader of Dr. 
Greenidge’s Legal Procedure knows; the 
vexed question of the relation of quae- 
stores aevarit to quaestores parricidit is 
slurred over, and there are some sheer 
slips, such as the assigning of M. An- 
tonius’ command against the pirates to 
102 B.C. (p. 271). But on the whole 
Dr. Reid’s method of arrangement 
commands our sympathy, and his ex- 
position is clear and concise, and tells 
the student just what he wants to 
know. Of his résumé of Roman Law 
we speak with a layman’s diffidence: 
it is frankly intended, not for the legal 
student, but for the general reader of 
Roman literature, and we can testify 
that it has interested and illuminated 
ourselves, and we tender our best 
thanks accordingly to the author for 
his unconventionality ; particularly will 
the ordinary student be thankful for his 
illustrations of the theme that legal 
technicalities are mecessary to the 
understanding of many of the finest 
passages in Latin literature. Here, 
too, are slips: the l/ex Aelia Sentia is 


ascribed to A.D. 4 on p. 307, but to 
4 B.C. on p. 304; so the ascription of 
Cicero to the tribus Arniensis (p. 251) 
contradicts Mr. Marshall, who (p. 174) 
follows the ordinary view and assigns 
him to the Cornelia. 

We have left to the last the most 
original, the most interesting, and the 
most disputable article of all, that of 
Professor Ridgeway on Italian Eth- 
nology. The professor’s style is very 
provocative; even in his section on 
Money (p. 447) he treats as ‘certain’ a 
theory which is not more than probable; 
and he fails to see that the conclusion 
of a series of ‘certain’ deductions of 
this sort may be very far from certain. 
His selection of arguments and illustra- 
tions would do credit to a barrister, and 
his bibliography omits Mr. Peet’s Stone 
and Bronze Ages in Italy, while record- 
ing that the second volume of his own 
Early Age of Greece appeared in Ig10; 
we only wish it had! But we feel in 
these pages, as we feel nowhere else in 
the book, that here is no stagnant 
record of past achievement in human 
knowledge, but an actual living move- 
ment. We have neither the space nor 
the specialised knowledge to discuss 
Professor Ridgeway’s theory in detail ; 
we welcome his combination of literary 
and archaeological evidence; but he 
has failed to convince us on several 
important points; we doubt, indeed, if 
ethnological questions can be settled by 
working back from the historical period, 
rather than forward from the earliest 
known remains in the peninsula. Pro- 
fessor Ridgeway’s statements as to the 
manner of burial of the Terramare folk 
are in direct contradiction to those of 
most Italian archaeologists, and he 
slurs over the almost overwhelming 
evidence derived from the similarity of 
those artificial lake-dwellings to a 
Roman camp. If the Roman patricians 
and plebeians were of fundamentally 
different race—a theory not improbable 
in itself, but contrary to the weight of 
ancient evidence, on which the pro- 
fessor elsewhere relies—it would surely 
be the patricians, not the plebeians, 
who determined the military system; 
and on his theory it is the plebeians 
who are to be identified with the people 
of the Terramare, while the patricians 
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are Sabines. And we much doubt 
whether the sturdy plebeians of the 
early books of Livy would have thanked 
Professor Ridgeway for the suggestion 
(p. 30) that their fidelity to the marriage 
tie was less to be relied on than that of 
their oppressors. 

We do not doubt that this book will 
serve a useful purpose for some years to 


come, as it surpasses its only English 
rival alike in the breadth of the subjects 
treated and in its readable quality, 
while in clearness of print and hand- 
someness of appearance it is infinitely 


superior. 
E. E. GENNER. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 


PERSIT IVVENALIS SVLPICIAE SATVRAE. 


Persit Iuuenalis Sulpiciae Saturae post 
Francisci Buechelert tteratus curas editio- 
nem quartam curavit Fr. Leo. Berlin: 
Weidmann. M. 3.40. 


Dr. LEo’s revision of Biicheler’s Persius 
and Juvenal is animportant work. While 
adhering to the main lines of Biicheler’s 
recension, the new editor has not only 
added much new material, including 
several ingenious conjectures, but he 
has advanced a novel and highly illu- 
minating theory with regard to the text 
of Juvenal, of which all future editors 
will have to take account, and which 
has every appearance of being true. 
The arguments are given in two papers 
in the Hermes. 

As regards Persius, the chief innova- 
tion is that the readings of a Laurentian 
eleventh-century MS., first published by 
Ramorino, have been added to the 
apparatus criticus. This MS. is, in 
Dr. Leo’s opinion, the best representa- 
tive of the third group of MSS., which 
preserve an early tradition, independent 
of that of the two leading groups—the 
Pithoeanus (P) on the one hand, and on 
the other the Montepessulanus (A) and 
the MS. of the Vatican Capitular Ar- 
chives (B). From this third group the 
true reading is often recovered where 
the two leading groups are corrupted. 
Thus the apparatus is more complete 
than that of Biicheler. A further im- 
provement is that the Vatican Archives 
MS., whose readings hitherto have been 
imperfectly known, has been collated 
afresh. 

The Choliambi have been replaced at 
the beginning of the text, and are printed 
as two separate wholes—(1) lines 1-7, 
(2) lines 8-14. As Persius left his satires 


incomplete, and they were published 
posthumously with slight corrections by 
his executors, Dr. Leo sees in the 
Choliambi two separate fragments on 
two distinct themes—(1) that Persius 
does not claim to be a poet; (2) that 
poverty induced him to write. These 
fragments or studies, complete in them- 
selves, the poet’s friends found among 
his literary remains, and, judging them 
worthy of preservation, prefixed them to 
the satires by way of introduction. 
Dr. Leo holds that they should stand 
at the beginning rather than the end, on 
account of the words ‘ ipse semipaganus 
ad sacra uatum carmen adfero nostrum,’ 
which express a genuine dedication. 

The text of Juvenal has undergone a 
complete revision. The lines recovered 
by Winstedt are printed in their place 
in Satire vii The readings of the 
Paris MS., discovered by C. E. Stuart, 
which is closely akin to P, and those of 
the Ambrosian fragment discovered by 
Ratti, are recorded. The readings of 
another Paris MS. (G), and the Ur- 
binas (U), and the Oxford MS. (0), 
which stand apart to some extent from 
the great mass of MSS. of the Vulgate 
tradition, and often approximate rather 
to P, are also given: and the Urbinas 
has been examined afresh. 

The special novelty of the book lies 
in the fact that Dr. Leo recognises and 
makes out a very good case for a double 
recension of Juvenal’s Satires. The 
lines recovered by Winstedt in Satire vi. 
are the basis from which he starts. 
Recognising their obvious genuineness, 
he regards them as the original version 
of the poet in the edition which he pub- 
lished in his lifetime. The shorter ver- 
sion of the recovered lines, which stands 
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in the ordinary texts at vi. 346-348, 
‘audio—uxor,’ belongs, in Dr. Leo’s 
opinion, to a posthumous edition, which 
was prepared after the poet’s death by 
some literary friend, who had access 
either to the poet’s revised manuscript 
or to some material left by him. This 
attractive theory derives support from 
the fact that there are traces of the 
same thing in other parts of the text— 
eg. in the two lines recovered after 
vi. 373, ‘mangonum—trelicti.’ I cannot 
follow Dr. Leo through all the passages 
to which he applies his theory. Two 
examples will suffice. The lines, viii. 
6-8, ‘ quis—magistros,’ Dr. Leo regards 
as the original version of the beginning 
of the satire, lines 1-5, ‘stemmata— 
carentem,’ as the poet’s revised version. 
An editor welded the two together. 
Again he treats in the same way the 
vexed passage viii. 121-124. The original 
version, he thinks, was— 


curandum in primis ne magna iniuria fiat 

fortibus et miseris. tollas licet omne quod 
usquam est 

auri atque argenti: scutum gladiumque relin- 
ques : 


the later version— 


curandum in primis, ne magna iniuria fiat 
fortibus et miseris: spoliatis arma supersunt. 


The two versions were combined later 
(‘Die Erweiterung ist gewiss jung,’ 
Hermes xliv. 611) by the insertion of the 
words ‘et iaculum et galeam.’ Here lam 
not perfectly convinced by the reasoning. 
The words ‘ et iaculum et galeam’ seem 
to me no mere stopgap. The four 
typical arms of the soldier are purposely 
mentioned —two defensive and two 
offensive ; and they are arranged not at 
haphazard, but in the order of chiasmus, 
which figure Juvenal, like other Latin 
poets, affects. There is force in the 
enumeration of the catalogue of arms: 
like a list of Dreadnoughts paraded in 
a newspaper, it suggests caution to the 
would-be oppressor. And the burden 
of the passage is summed up in the 
finely-cut epigram ‘spoliatis arma super- 
sunt,’ which in this position is Juvenal 
all over; for his manner is thus to 
resume and conclude with an epigram 
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(cf. xi. 208, ‘uoluptates commendat 
rarior usus ’). 

If Dr. Leo’s attractive theory of a 
double recension be adopted, I am in- 
clined to go a step further, and to sug- 
gest that many of the variants found in 
the Vulgate group of MSS., which while 
differing from the readings of P are per- 
fectly good Latin, are due to this cause, 
and are to be regarded as the poet’s own 
alternatives rather than alterations of 
grammarians. Such variants as_ the 
following might be thus accounted for: 
vii. 100, ‘namque oblita modi’; 139, ‘ut 
redeant ueteres’; ix. 26, ‘quod taceo 
atque’; x. 310, ‘nunc ergo specie iu- 
uenis’; and perhaps the name ‘ Dama- 
sippus’ for ‘Lateranus’ in viii. 147, 151, 
167. 

Among Dr. Leo's conjectures that at 
xiv. 269 is brilliant : 
quam tu, Corycia semper qui puppe moraris, 
atque habitas, coro semper tollendus et austro, 
perditus assiculis. 


The conjecture ‘assiculis’ is based on 
the reading of the Vulgate MSS., ‘a 
siculis.” The reading of P, ‘ac uilis,’ is 
difficult toexplain. ‘ Assiculus,’ diminu- 
tive of ‘assis,’ or ‘axis,’ means a plank. 
The meaning is: ‘ You who spend your 
time aboard a ship trading to Corycus, 
and live a venturesome life in a cabin of 
planks.’ ‘Habitas,’ thus taken with 
‘assiculis,’ is forcible, whereas, joined to 
‘moraris, as it usually is, it has little 
meaning. Theconjectures ‘id magnum’ 
for ‘in magno’ (xi. 148), ‘ aspice, sumen- 
dast ’ (xii. 61) ‘et ouo’ for ‘ ouato’ (Pers. 
ii. 55), ‘ut stringas’ (v. 110), are less 
convincing. 

I have noticed a few mistakes. In 
the list of symbols to Juvenal ‘ vestuti’ 
should be ‘vetusti.’ Pers. i. 8 note should 
read ‘ Romae @¢’ (the reading is found 
in eleventh-century MSS.); ii. 10, the 
reading of P is ‘ patruai’ Juv. iii. 18, 
‘ prestantius,’ not ‘ pprestantius ’; iv. 96, 
‘iam’ P*, not P; vi. 592, omit ‘e for- 
tasse suppuncta.’ This is not so. viii. 
123, P had, I think, ‘relinques’; x. 46, 
omit ‘ut uidetur’: there is no doubt. 
x. 88 should read ‘ adstricta o.’ 

S. G. OWEN. 

Christ Church, Oxford. 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PAPYRI GRACI BEROLINENSES. 


Papyri Graeci Berolinenses: W. SCHU- 
BART. P. F. pr’ CAVALIERI and I. 
LIETZMANN. Specimina Codicum Grae- 
corum.—Tabulae in usum scholarum. 
Bonn: Marcusand Weber. 1910, IgII. 


THESE books are part of a series 
planned for schools: their moderate 
price brings them within reach of all. 
Of course they can hardly be used in 
ordinary class work; but if a few be kept 
in the classroom, an hour or two now 
and then will be well spent in showing 
the pupils what Greek writing was like. 
The Greek MSS. include pages of the 
Codex Vaticanus of the Bible, and several 
others from the Vatican of dates 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries; 
followed by others of various dates and 
styles, some theological and some 
classical. The selection is somewhat 
arbitrary, being drawn mostly from one 
collection, but it shows the different 
styles of writing well. Difficult pieces 
are transcribed, amongst them scholia ; 
in most cases references are given. In 
this respect the volume of papyri is 
better. It has a pamphlet in a pocket, 
in which a great deal of the matter is 
transcribed. This selection is drawn 
from only one library, and hence does 
not contain the oldest or the most 
beautiful specimens of papyri. We can 
see that both books might have been 
improved; but both will be highly 
useful. The forthcoming numbers of the 


series are likely to be no less so. 
W. H. D.R. 


A Mexican-Aryan Comparative Vocabu- 
lary. The Radicals of the Mexican or 
Navatl Language, with their Cognates 
in the Aryan Languages of the Old 
World, chiefly Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Germanic. By T. S. DENISON, A.M., 
Author of Mexican in Aryan Phono- 
logy, The Primitive Aryans of America. 
8vo. Pp. 110. Chicago (163, Ran- 
dolph Street), T. M. Denison. 1909. 


ALTHOUGH Mr. Denison’s statements 
are not always made in a scientific 


manner—e.g. the statement that Sans- 
krit ‘¢(k)’ is nearly always hard before ‘a, 
o, u,’ soft before ‘e,7’* leaves one won- 
dering to what chance the cases when 
Sanskrit ¢ (k) is not hard before a are 
ascribed—the plan of his work is not 
altogether unscientific. While we may 
allow that many of Mr. Denison’s deriva- 
tions are in themselves very plausible— 
e.g. conetl, ‘child’*; Skr. jan, jdyate, 
patlani, ‘to fly’ *; Skr. pat ‘ to fly’; pattra 
‘wing,’ it must be remembered that it 
has been shown again and again that 
comparison of single roots is not suffi- 
cient to establish a connexion between 
two languages. The danger of this 
method of comparison is clear when we 
see how frequently a Mexican word may 
be derived with equal ease from two 
different roots—e.g. teputzlt, ‘metal, iron, 
bronze’; (1) tetl, ‘stone’ + puztli ; Skr. bhraj, 
‘to shine’; Gk. préyo, ‘ flame’; Lat. ful- 
gur, ‘lightning’; Eng. bleach ? ‘shining 
stone’; (2) tap, tdpati, ‘to burn’; glow+ 
us, osatt, ‘ to burn, glowing hot.’4 

The use of prosthetic vowels again 
makes identification perilously easy. Mr. 
Denison makes small use of ‘ a,’ but very 
frequent use of ‘ 7’—e.g. icucic, ‘ ripe, 
cooked’ ; icuctc atl,‘ hot water’; Skr. cus, 
cusyatt,‘ dry up’ ; t prosthetic ; or tc+usic ; 
Skr. us-man, ‘heat. Indeed, Mr. Deni- 
son heads the entries under ‘ I’ with this 
note: ‘I’ ts so often prosthetic that I have 
not deemed it necessary to repeat the state- 
ment except in doubtful cases.® Glide 
sounds are also frequently introduced— 
e.g. yetic, ‘heavy,’ yt+etitc; Skr. ati, 
‘ excessive’; y ‘ introductory glide.’ In yez 
huahuacatl ‘y’ is an ‘euphonic glide. 
There is no mention of correspondence 
between important word-groups, such 
as the numerals or words of relationship 
in Mr. Denison’s introduction. In look- 
ing for the numerals in the vocabulary 
we find Mex. ce, cem, ‘ one’; Aryan sem; 
Lat. sem-el. So far, so good; but what 
of the other numerals? Mex. ome, ‘ two,’ 
is not mentioned; nor is ye, e7, ‘ three’; 
nor naui, ‘four’; nor chic ome, ‘ seven.’ 
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We are, however, given six, and seven 
is made on the same principle. The 
entry is chica ce ‘ six,’ chica ‘the increment 
after five’; as macuilli, ‘handgrasp +ce, 
one = six.’ Skr. adhika, plus ‘ redundant.’ 
(Mr. Denison does not comment on the 
loss of the initial ‘a’ of adhika here.) 
Evidently the numerals are not con- 
nected. 

The change from dh to ch in chica 
bring us to an inconsistency in the 
vocabulary. Under Dentals* we have: 
The only dental is ‘t’: ‘tz’ is a development 
from ‘s’; ‘dh, d’ develop ‘ ch’ before ‘1,e, 
as chiva ‘do’ from Skr. dha; and ‘tz’ as in 
tzicauastli, ‘a comb,’ dhy; choloa, ‘ to run,’ 
tivatt (what inference is to be drawn 
from these last two is not clear, as Skr. 
d, dh are in question). In accordance 
with this rule in the vocabulary we find 
chinoa, ‘ burn’; Skr. di, ‘shine.’ But why 
have we tiuhtli, ‘eldest sister’; Skr. duht- 
tar; or ticatla, ‘midnight’; Skr. dic. teotl, 
teutl ‘ god’; Skr. div, and so on? The 
vocabulary, although evidently the result 
of careful work, is perhaps somewhat 
hampered by an insufficient knowledge 
of the study of comparative philology. 
In the absence of systematic corre- 
spondence it cannot be held to prove 
Mr. Denison’s case. 


ELIZABETH JACKSON. 


Paddington and Maida Vale High School. 


Tabulae quibus Antiquitates Graecae 
et Romanae tllustrantur. Edidit St. 
Cybulski. Tab. X. ed. iii. quam 
curavit Joannes Lamer. Oikia ‘EXX- 
ViKN. 


THIs series is well known to scholars, 
and it needs no long description here. 
The third edition of the Greek House, has 
a restoration of a house at Priene, with a 
ground plan; an elevation from a Cretan 
fresco; and oixia odAB.avy, besides the 
more imaginative hall of Tiryns. There 
are other plans, and details of architec- 
ture, from Delos, and elsewhere, and 
an explanatory booklet. Even the 
strictest scholar, who may think these 
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are useless luxuries, will be glad of a 
diagram to explain yeicov, aietés, 
tpiyAudos, and Opiyxos. Lamer gives a. 
historical and critical essay in the book- 
let which explains the figures. 


Heracliti Quaestiones Homericae, Edi- 
derunt Societatis Philologae Bou- 
viensis Sodales. Prolegomena scripsit 
F. OELMANN. One vol. Pp. xlvi+ 
140. Leipsic: Teubner. 


THis is a useful edition of the work on 
Homer by Heraclitus (Heracleides) 
Ponticus, the contemporary of Aristotle. 
There is a careful and exhaustive 
preface, dealing mainly with the manu- 
scripts, and throughout the text indica- 
tions are given where passages from 
Heraclitus have been copied into the 
later scholia, which appears to have 
been frequently the case. .Although the 
preface gives reason for holding that 
the original title of the work was 
‘Opunpixa not “AAAnyopiat 
‘Ounpixai, the second title does really 
express more precisely the nature of the 
commentary. Heraclitus is above all 
desirous to show the large part that 
allegory plays in Homer, and, on this 
basis, to explain away the scandalous 
stories about the gods and so defend the 
poet from Plato’s attacks. In spite of 
the fantastic extravagance in some of 
his interpretations the work can still be 
read with pleasure and profit, not only 
for its charming style; allegory, no 
doubt, is incessant in Homer, and there 
are many commentators in our day who 
could learn much from the old writer’s 
analysis of the relation between Athena 
and Achilles (c. 19 sqq.), Athena and 
Telemachus (c. 61 sqg.), Aphrodite and 
Helen (c. 28). And his defect, that of 
pushing one principle of interpretation 
too far, is not without value as a warn- 
ing. The diverse elements, moreover, 
that went to make up the Homeric 
mythology are indeed so many and so 
conflicting that it is hardly surprising 
that this, one of the first attempts to 
reduce them to system, should have 
failed. 
F. MELIAN STAWELL. 
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APXAIOAOTIKH ’E®HMEPIS, 


THS apxatoroyixns Eraipeias, Ser. 3, 
t vol. 12”x9g}"” Cols. 432. Illus- 
trations 156, with 12 plates. Athens: 
Sakellarios, 1910. 


THE most recently issued volume of 
this publication affords good evidence of 
the varied activities of Greek archaeo- 
logists on their own soil. It comprises 
some 216 pages of large quarto size, in 
which are collected twenty-four articles 
on excavations, inscriptions, discus- 
sions of vases and other antiquities, and 
topographical questions. Most of these 
are well and fully illustrated. We 
have not space at our disposal to do 
more than touch on a few of the more 
interesting articles, of which a brief 
summary may be given. 

The most important excavations here 
described are those in the outer Kera- 
meikos at Athens, on the property 
(xAjpos) of the Heracleotes, Agathon 
and Sosikrates. A. Brueckner restores 
the facade of their monument, which 
had a wall of about six feet high, on 
which were placed a stele, four small 
shrines, and two sepulchral lekythi. 
The «Ajpos was occupied about 350 B.c. 
K. Kourouniotes describes the results of 
investigations of the older temple of 
Apolloat Bassae (Phigaleia), undertaken 
in 1902-07. Some interesting finds were 
made of Proto-Corinthian and other 
early vase-fabrics, rude bronze figures 
like those from Olympia, and pieces of 
bronze armour and weapons, all being 
votive offerings of the time of the earlier 
temple. S. Wide givesa full description 
of the excavations at Daphni, near 
Athens, in 1891-92, and the interesting 
sculptures found in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite. A. Keramopoulos describes 
the contents of Mycenaean tombs in 
Aegina and Thebes, the former contain- 
ing some fine vases; good plans and 
sections of the tombs are given. A 
contribution to Greek topography is 
made by Sarres, who places the site of 
Ereneia (Paus. i. 44, 4-5) on Mount 


Pateras, between Megara and Thebes. 
In the domain of monuments, inte- 
resting epigraphical articles are from 
the pens of G. P. Oikonomos and 
A. Wilhelm. The former publishes a 


new inscription found in 1907-08 in the 
Agora at Athens, containing an amend- 
ment (in 353-352 B.C.) ofa law regulating 
the assessment and collection of first- 
fruits, and the sacrifices to Eleusinian 
deities. The latter recognises a bronze 
fragment from Olympia (Inschriften, 
p- 79, No. 40) as a copy of a treaty 
between the Aetolians and Acarnanians 
published in this periodical (1905, 
p- 55) from a copy found at Therma. 
J. Svoronos proves that the well-known 
‘ Boy and Goose’ sculpture groups are 
not genre subjects, but represent Ianiskos, 
son of Asklepios, on the evidence of 
coins on which the group appears in 
conjunction with the figure of that god. 
A. Arbanitopoulos publishes some very 
interesting fragments of ‘ Megarian’ 
bowls with Homeric subjects, found 
at Phthiotid Thebes in 1907. Some of 
the subjects are from the I/iad, including 
Thetis with the armour of Achilles, 
Menelaos, and Patroklos, etc.; but of 
greater interest are the scenes from 
the Odyssey: the metamorphosis of 
Odysseus’ companions by Circe; the 
building of Odysseus’ raft and his ship- 
wreck ; and the feasting and slaughter 
of the suitors. Most of the figures have 
their names inscribed. 
H. B. WaLTERs. 


Beschreibung der Glyptothek Konig Lnud- 
wigs I. zu Miinchen, von A. Furt- 
WAENGLER. 2te Auflage, besorgt von 


P. Wolters. 1 vol. 7%” x 6". Pp. 
viii + 418. Miinchen: Buchholz. 
M. 3. 50. 


Dr. WottTERs has done good service in 
bringing out, after an interval of ten 
years, a revised edition of the late Pro- 
fessor Furtwaengler’s excellent account 
of the sculptures in the Munich Glyp- 
tothek. He now has the advantage of 
being able to use the results of the Pro- 
fessor’s excavations in Aegina, which 
have rendered possible a reconstitution 
of the famous pediments in a more 
improved and accurate form, and with 
the addition of many new fragments 
(here represented by casts). The full 
description of the sculptures from this 
temple (which only a mere accident 
prevented from finding a home in the 
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British Museum) occupies nearly one- 
fourth of the whole book. 

These sculptures are the chief glory 
of the Glyptothek ; but there are other 
treasures herein described, such as the 
Apollo of Tenea, the Eirene and infant 
Plutus, the Barberini Faun, and the 
Poseidon-frieze from the altar of 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, which Furt- 
waengler recently assigned to its right 
period and place in the history of art. 
Seeing that the volume is (in spite of 
the absence of illustrations) more of a 
catalogue than a guide for visitors, the 
price is perhaps hardly excessive. 

H. B. WALTERs. 


Quaestiones ad H tstoriam Dedicationis Lib- 
vorum Pertinentes. Lipsiae: Joannes 
Ruppert. 


It is explained that Quaestiones ad 
Historiam Dedicationts Librorum Perti- 
nentes, a thesis written for the Leipsic 
Ph.D. degree, only touches the fringe of 
a large subject, and is intended to pre- 
pare the way for a more thorough dis- 
cussion. We are confronted by the 
fact that didactic poems have generally 
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a dedication to someone (although mere 
allocutio, Hesiod addressing a Perses or 
Theognis a Cyrnus, hardly comes under 
this head): while, to take the most 
eminent names, among epic poets 
Homer and Virgil, among historians 
Thucydides and Tacitus, among geo- 
graphers Strabo and Pausanias, have 
none. What a pity, and how much 
trouble might have been saved had 
Homer remembered to dedicate some- 
thing to somebody! It is difficult to 
discern the exact origin of the practice. 
Herr Ruppert distinguishes carefully 
between the mere mention of a friend’s 
name here and there and a formal ad- 
dress: otherwise, where should dedica- 
tion stop? Evidence being duly weighed, 
he concludes that it begins with adhor- 
tatio: and that the earliest dedication 
properly so called is that of Dionysius 
Chalcus (circa 450 B.Cc.), 


Ocddwpe, Séyou THvSe 


x.t.r. (Athenaeus XV. 669 d.) 


The next dedicator appears to have 
been Isocrates. 
A. D. GODLEY. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


HORACE, ODES t. 20. 
To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1r,—In Mr. L. H. Allen’s interesting paper 
on the difficulties found in this Ode (C. R. xxv., 
p. 168 seg., September, 1911), he mentions the 
reading ‘Tum bibes’ as adopted by (among 
others) Wickham. There is surely some mis- 
take. In the first edition of his commentary 
(1877) the late Dean mentions this reading as 
having been printed by Keller, from Déderlein, 
and states his own reasons for rejecting it. In 
the edition of 1896 the note is recast, but in 
essentials reproduced. The editor remarks 
that Keller, in the “~z/egomena (1879), had sug- 
gested ‘Tu bibas’; and concludes: ‘If any 
treatment is needed, this is the simplest.’ 

This is a small matter, but Mr. Allen will, 
I feel sure, agree that it should be made clear. 
Dr. Wickham would, I know, have been much 
surprised to see his name associated with 
Déderlein’s reading. 

May I add a few words on two of the points 
raised, without traversing Mr. Allen’s sugges- 
tions, which will, I hope, receive full considera- 


tion on their merits. I do so with diffidence, 


. as the ground has been trodden, in our own 


times, by eminent scholars. 

(1) As to the wines named in the last stanza. 
All four are mentioned elsewhere in the Odes 
of Horace as being, in his day, only within the 
reach of a favoured class: the Caecuban and 
Formian in 3, 16, 34 under the phrase ‘ Laestry- 
gonia in amphora,’ and the Caecuban also in 
I, 37, 5 and other passages, the Falernian in 
3, I, 43, the Calenian in 1, 31,9. For Horace’s 
present purpose the four names are interchange- 
able; rhetoric and alliteration suggested the 
combination into pairs ; and,as H. A. J. Munro 
(Journal of Philology, 1871, p. 350) writes, ‘It 
would have answered his purpose just as well 
to say “you can afford Falernian and Formian ; 
I cannot afford Calenian or Caecuban.”’ In 
fact, all four are, by an easy figure of speech, 
to be taken as named in doth clauses. I cannot 
name the ‘figure’; it is as though a speaker 
were to say: ‘You have all the profits and I 
have none of the glory,’ meaning ‘ You have all 
the profits and all the glory, I have no profits 
and no glory.’ Keller (Zfzlegomena, p. 79) 


_ 
} 
} 
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gives a clear example from a modern poet. 
Most of Od. 2, 18 is an elaboration of this 
figure. It is possible that some reference is 
intended to the state of Maecenas’ health, and 
the wines suitable to it; but, as Ritter with his 
usual bluntness remarks, if Horace meant this 
he ought to have made it clearer. 

The purpose of the figure which I have ven- 
tured to assume may perhaps be illustrated 
from Horace’s parsimony in the use of con- 
trasted epithets, as where he writes ‘pinus 
ingens albaque populus,’ meaning ‘ pinus ingens 
et nigra, populus gracilis et alba’ (Od. 2, 3, 9, 
where see Wickham’s note). 

(2) All modern editors, including Wickham, 
find great awkwardness in ‘ Tu bibes’ following 
the ‘ potabis’ of line 1. Dr. Gow says that ‘the 
reading of the MSS. can hardly be right,’ and 
Keller (Zfz/egomena) was of the same mind. 
Yet it is very strange that no difficulty occurred 
to the old commentators, nor yet to such com- 

etent critics as Lambinus (1561), Cruquius 
Fi 578), or Torrentius (1608), nor to Bentley. 
I cannot but connect this silence with the fact 
that the rigid interpretation of ‘tu bibes’ as 
meaning ‘tu bibes domi’ was unknown in the 
older time. I have first noticed it appearing 
in the Delphin edition, and, though I may be 
wrong in imputing it to the editor of Horace in 
that fine series, it would suit the somewhat 
narrow purpose to offer a definite, though un- 
warranted, explanation. And surely the ex- 
planation is not warranted by the poet’s words. 
The future tense may be called ‘ concessive,’ or 
perhaps better ‘imperative’ or ‘hortatory’ (see 
the instances given in Roby, 1589), the pronoun 
adding an intimate touch which is specially 
Horatian (Ad. P. 385, etc.). But ‘tu bibes’ is 
quite general. ‘Tuum erit bibere, bibe sodes !’ 
‘ Drink the great wines, as you have every right 
to do—with all my heart!’ Horace adds: ‘My 
table provides none of them.’ No inference is 
drawn, but more than one is possible. It may 
be ‘drink the great wines in your own house ’— 


logical, but a trifle churlish—or ‘send the wines 
you love across from your house or travel- 
ling carriage’ (cf. Efzst. 1, 5, 6)—logical, but 
not very happy here—or ‘have a day off, and 
drink for once the wine of my country-side 
As Horace has already promised a jar which 
shall carry its own choiceness for host and for 
guest, the whole stanza thus forms a charming 
epilogue to a charming trifle. 

Another point from the old scholars. Modern 
books head the Ode ‘An invitation.’ Cruquius, 
who professes to rely on the authority of a 
manuscript, tells us that it is a reply to a letter 
of Maecenas inviting himself, and Torrentius 
agrees. So does the Delphin editor. 

Briefly to recapitulate: I should not think 
of questioning the unprejudiced judgment of 
H. A. J. Munro and the others on the point of 
taste and artistic finish. But I feel that their 
judgment has been prejudiced by two current 
assumptions, both unwarranted—(1) that ‘tu 
bibes’ necessarily means ‘tu domi bibes,’ and 
(2) that the poem is an invitation. Putting 
these aside, I cannot see that either Horace, or 
the text as received, needs any apology. The 
pause before the third stanza, which is required 
by the structure of the Ode, and the stress 
falling on the ‘tu’ save ‘bibes’ from any offence ; 
and the feeling that Horace is archly fencing 
with a proposal which really delighted him 
enhances the grace of the little poem. 

I am glad to observe that Conington’s verse 
translation, and also Mr. Gladstone’s, may be 
read in this sense. 

It is a pleasure to add that I was led to look 
into the older commentaries on this Ode by the 
notes in a small edition by W. Baxter, published 
in London in 1701, and used at Westminster in 
1785, evidently the work of a man of learning 
and taste. 

A. O. PRICKARD, 

New College, Oxford, 

November, 1911. 


VERSION 


O women, had you seen the wilful 


king, 
How Bacchus mocked him of his mad 
intent ! 
Slaves to command, the unwilling 
varletry— 


I not resisting, that the God the more 


Might prove himself—led me for punish- 
ment 

To the prison-chamber. Far within 
it is, 


And dark. One held a light, and one 
the chains; 


O utinam et vobis, Bacchae, spectare 

liceret 
a nostro delusa deo fera coepta protervi 
Pentheos. imperio adstrictus non sponte 


satelles 

nil adversantem, deus ut se illustrius 
actis 

clararet, me ducit ubi est interna 
luendis 


clausa domus poenis, penitus sine 
lumine tectum. 

porrigit hic taedam, vincla hic tenet; 
inde catenam 


Whic'! 


Ruine 


For t 
Bacchae 


fin. 
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Which Pentheus took, and with an im- 
pious hand 

Made as to bind me. Then a miracle! 

Sudden his eyes set in a stare; he 
turned, 

Following (for so it seemed) my fancied 
flight, 

And found me, as delusion wrought in 
him, 

Stalled in the figure of a mighty bull 

Dionysus-horned. This innocent he 
bound 

For my offence. But even in the task 

His folly veered, he paused, and ‘ Fire!’ 
he cried, 

‘Bring water, or we burn!’ They ran; 
the while 

I, from the hurly passing unobserved, 

Came through the palace royally, and 
left 

Ruin. For still behind me as I came, 

The earth shook and the solid marble 
fell, 

Even to this pillared portal, which 
ye see 

Ruined. Such answer hath your orison. 


ANON. 


For the story and situation see Euripides, 
Bacchae 603, and Ovid, Metamorphoses iii. ad 


fin. 


rex mihi, non licitum temptans atque 
impius orsis, 
admovet ipse manu. sed enim, mirabile 


dictu, 

ecce, illi attonito stant lumina; deinde 
reversus 

me sequitur fugisse ratus—nam tale 
furentem 

fingere credidimus factis; quin captor 
inanis 

in tauro capitur, Semelei ingentis ad 
instar 

cornigero capite in stabulis. cui vincla 
daturus, 

immerito mea vincla, tamen non perficit 
ipsis 

inconstans furiis, sed ‘io, incendia’ 
clamat, 

‘ignem, ne pereamus, aquis restinguite 
latis.’ 

curritur. elapsus turbis fallo atria lin- 
quens 

regia rex, post me non integra; namque 
secutus 


terrae huc usque tremor stravit solida 
omnia saxo, 

hos adeo, ut videatis humi fulcimina, 
postes. 

talia pro precibus Bromius responsa 


remittit. 
A. W. V. 
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Caesar, Bell, Gall. iv. 3, notes on, 74 6, f., 1710, 
206) 
his starting-point for Britain, 257a, b 
the Druids and, 257) 
Calder (W.M.), on the pronunciation of unmetrical 
Greek verse, 139 f. 
Callimachus fragments, the, 92 } 
the pre-nuptial rite in, 92), 158) 
Capps’ Four Plays of Menander, noticed, 154 f. 
Carcopino’s essay on Ostracism, noticed, 19 f. 
Caspari (M. O. B.), note on Appian, Bell. Ciu, 
i. 21 fin., 106 f. 
note on Tacitus, Ann. xiii. 37. 4, 107), f. 
on 7 Apotheosis of Claudius, ch. 6. ll. 5 sq., 
II 


catamenia in animals and the moon, 86) 

Catullus Ixiv., notes on, 108 f. 

Chapman (R. W.), note on dd\a... uév, 204), f. : 
see also 14a, b 

Cheeseman (G. L.), on Antiquaries of Scotland, 
188 f.: see also 2314, b 

Cicero and idioms from Plautus and Terence, 


152b 
MSS. of (Letters), 149 ff. 
Ravenna MS. of, 154a, b 
Clark (A. C.), note on Lucretius iii, 687 sgq., 74b 
notice of Sjégren’s Commentationes Tullianae, 
de Ciceronis epistulis ad Brutum ad Quintum 
Fratrem ad Atticum Quaestiones, 149 ff. 
Clark's Fontes Prosae Numerosae, noticed, 57 f. 
The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin, 
noticed, ib. 
Classical Association, the, 232, 272 
of Virginia, 2302, b 
Classical bibliography, recent, 22 f. 
metres known to us, principles of, 110d 
studies in America, 249 ff. 


Cleon at Amphipolis, 194 f. 
Thucydides’ prejudice against, 194) (and n.) 
Codex Lusaticus of Propertius, 1oga 

Coleridge (Hartley) quoted, 65) 

Collignon’s Les Statues Funéraives dans l’Art Grec, 
noticed, 2:2 f. 

Colson (F. H.), notice of Roberts’ ed. of Dionysius 
Halicarnensis de Compositione Verborum, 45 ff. 

commentaries, compilation of, 2114 

misuse of Shakespearean quotations in, 2115 

Committee on Grammatical Terms, the, 230a 

‘compulsory Greek’ at Oxford and the public 
schools, 29a, b, 157 f. 

Conway (BR. S.), on a point in notice of Wilkinson's 
Hannibal's March (p. 116), 156 £. 

Cope (A. D.), on Fyfe’s comments on Aristotle, 

Poet. 14587, 30a 
writer’s reply, 30) 

Cornwall (E. W.), note on Aristophanes, Ach. 1093, 
2474, b 

CorRRESPONDENCE, 304, b, 94a, b,156f., 191 f., 2314, 6, 
269 f. 

CorRIGENDA, 64 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, the Christian Topography of, 
146), f. 

Crook (R. F. T.), note on Horace, Carm, III. xxvi. 
7+ 744, b 

cin MSS., 151@ 

Cumont’s Die orientalischen Religionen in rémischen 
Heidenthum, noticed, 54 f. 

Cunningham (H. J.), notice of Mélanges d’ Histoire 
ancienne: Bibliothéque de la Faculté des Lettres de 
l’ Université de Paris (No, xxv.), 18 ff. 

xtpfs from Chios and the Athenian BovAn, 2374, b 

Cyclops’ Lament to Galatea, transl. of, 126 f. 

Cyropaedia, fragment of (Oxy. Pap.), 92b 


D. 


D’Aubigné’s ‘To Diana’ (transl. by Macdowall), 
hendecasyllabic rendering of, 157a, b 
Davis’ The Influence of Wealth in Imperial Rome, 
noticed, 226 f. 
de Salis’ numismatic work in the British Museum, 
87a 
dedications, the subject of, 269a, b 
Delos, French excavations in, 62a, b 
the Basilica in, 626 
Demosthenes, Chers. p. 107, §§ 69 sq., note on, 140 f. 
Denison’s A Mexican-Aryan Comparative Vocabulary, 
noticed, 266 f. 
Diels (H.), note on emendation in Plutarch, Lyc. 
5. 8, 30b: see vol. xxiv. 240a, b 
Dionysius Halicarnensis, de Compositione Verborum, 
Roberts’ ed. of, noticed, 45 ff. 
Draco, of, 236a 
drama ‘ full of Ares,’ a, 172a, b 
Druids in Gallic history, the, 257) 
Duckworth (H. T. F.), notes on No. 112 in the 
collection of Fayoum Papyri, 33 ff. 
Duckworth’s (C. H.) Walter Headlam: Life and 
Poems, noticed, 1560 
Diil Laithne, the old Irish work, 714 
Dunbabin (R. L.), emendations and illustrations of 
Menander, 205) 
on verses in Livy, 104 ff.: see also vol. xxiv., 


13 ff. 
E. 


Ebersolt’s Le Grand Palais de Constantinople et le 
Livre des Cévémonies, noticed, 175 ff. 
Sainte-Sophie de Constantinople. Etude topo- 
graphique d’apres les Cérémonies, noticed, 
177) 
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Edmonds (J. M.), notes on the THadixa Aiodixd of 
Theocritus, 37 ff., 65 ff. 
Addendum, 39) 
education in France, 29), f. 
Egyptian nomes, the, 55 f. 
Eisler’s Weltenmantel und Himmelszelt, noticed, 
145 ff. 
E] Hibeh papyri fragments of Homer, 253 ff. 
Engelbrecht’s Tyvannii Rufini opera (pars i.). 
Ovationum Gregovit Nazianzen novem interpretatio 
{‘Corpus Scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latin- 
orum,’ vol. xlvi.], noticed, 610, f. 
‘Hvioyo or Moschi (Tac. Ann, xiii. 37. 4), 107, f. 
Ennius’ choice of diction dependent on metre (?), 
gia 
use of no0s=ego, gob 
enoplic theory in metre, the, 112) 
émvypagw, note on, 14, f. 
Er of Plato’s Republic, 13), f. 
Erasmus and Budaeus, 118), f. 
his edition of the New Testament, 119, b 
Ereneia, site of, 268a 
etymological note, 2488, f. 
Euripides, influence of on Sophocles, 97 ff. 
Med. 608, note on, 170 f. 
Phoen., question of interpolation in, 1784 


F, 


Farnell on Aesch. Ag. 67 sqq., 1250: see also 73), f 
Fayoum Papyri collection, notes on No, 112 in, 
ff. 


equations and interchanges of vowels in, 368, f. 
hiatus in, 34), f. 
Fick’s Die Enstehung dey Odyssee und die Versab- 
zdhlung in den griechischen Epen, noticed, 20 f. 
postscript to review, 210, f. 

fire and water in infant purification, 8 ff. 

Fisher’s Taciti Histoviarum Libri, noticed, 124 f. 

Fock’s Catalogus Dissertationum Philologicarum Clas- 
sicavum, noticed, 22, f. 

Fowler (W. W.), notice of Goudy's Trichotomy in 
Roman Law, 185 f. 

Fowler's The Religious Experience of the Roman 
People from the Earliest Times to the Age of Augustus 
[the Gifford Lectures for 1909-10], noticed, 223 ff. 

Frank’s A Chapter in the Story of Roman Imperialism, 
noticed, 26), f. 

Friedlander’s Darstellungen aus dey Sittengeschichte 
Roms in der Zeit von August bis zum Ausgang der 
Antonine, noticed, 620 

Fritze’s (von) Die Miinzen von Pergamon, noticed, 


52 ff. 
temples and altars represented, 53) 
the Attalid period, 7. 
the Philetaerid series, 52 f. 
Frobenius’ Die Syntax des Ennius, noticed, go f. 
Frothingham’s Roman Cities in Italy and Dalmatia, 
noticed, 122) 
e (W. H.), reply to notice of his comments on 
Aristotle, Poet, 14587, 300: see also 30a 


G. 
Gardiner’s Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, noticed, 


59 1. 
Gardner (P.), notice of Collignon’s Les Statues 
Funévaives dans l’ Art Grec, 212 f. 
notice of Kelsey’s Latin and Greek in American 
Education, 249 ff. 
Garrod (H. W.), notice of Vollmer’s Appendix Ver- 
giliana, 180 ff. 
on some passages of Juvenal, 240 ff. 
Genner (E. E.), notice of Sandys’ A Companion to 
Latin Studies, 260 ff. 
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German scholarship and ‘ Metrik,’ 18a, b 
Gernet’s essay on the Corn Supplies of Athens, 
noticed, 20a, b 
gessa in folk-tales illustrated, 167 f. 
Gildersleeve - Miller’s Syntax of Classical Greek 
(second part), noticed, 228) 
Giuliano da Sangallo’s Codices e Vaticanis selecti 
phototypice expressi (vol. xi.), noticed, 173 ff. 
Godley (A. D.), note on Aeschylus, Ag. 67 sqq., 
730, f.: see also 125) 
notice of Fisher’s Taciti Historiarum Libri, 124 f. 
notice of Wilkinson’s Hannibal’s March, 116 ff.: 
see also 156 f. 
Goethe compared to Sophocles, 1034 
‘Golden Bough,’ the, 2052, 
Goodrich (W. J.), note on Aristotle, Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 
15 (1123>31), 197 f.: see also 132 ff. and vol. 
xxiv. 48 f., 144 f,, 228 f. 
notice of Taylor’s Varia Socratica, 251 ff. 
Goudy’s Trichotomy in Roman Law, noticed, 185 f. 
Granger (F.), notice of Cumont’s Die ovientalischen 
Religionen in rémischen Heidenthum, 54 f. 
notice of Barbagallo’s Lo Stato e l’istruzione 
pubblica nell’ impero Romano, 216 ff. 
Greek and Latin metre, r10 ff. 
athletic sports, 59 f. 
dialects, 113 f. 
forms of Latin names, 242a 
verse, pronunciation of unmetrical, 139 f. 
Greene (H. W.), note on émypdgw, 14), f. 
on a wrestling match in Nonnus, 129 ff. 
Grote and Bury on the Athenian Bovdy, 2364, b 
Grueber’s Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum, noticed, 87 f. 


H. 


Haeberlin’s numismatic brochure, 88a, b 
Hall (H. R.), notice of Steindorff's Die Agvptischen 
Gaue und ihre politische Entwicklung, 55 f. 
Halliday (W. R.), note on Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter 239 sqq., 8 ff. 
Hannibal’s march, 116 ff., 156 f. 
Livy’s narrative, 1164 
Polybius’ narrative, 116a, 156 f. 
pointed out by Marindin, 157) 
suggestion of the Col du Clapier as the Pass, 
1160, ff. 
Harpocrates and Horus, rgza, 
Harrison (E.), notice of Mommsen’s Gesammelte 
Schriften, 91 f. 
Harrod’s Latin Terms of Endearment and Family 
Relationship, noticed, 124a 
Harry (J. E.), on a misunderstood passage in the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus (227-235), 161 ff., 231a, b 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Holmes’ Caesar's Conquest 
of Gaul (ed. 2), 257 f. 
Havet’s Manuel de Critique verbale appliqué aux Textes 
latins, noticed, 218 ff. 
his indebtedness to Madvig and Lindsay, 219a 
— History, Authority, and Theology, noticed, 
25), f. 
Heine, Latin elegiac rendering from, 93a, b 
Hempl’s paper on the Phaestos disc, 930, f. 
hendecasyllabic iambus in first foot, 221d 
Henderson (H. L.), Latin elegiac rendering from 
Heine, 93) 
Heracliti Quaestiones Homericae, noticed, 267a, b 
Heraclitus and the éxripwors, 183) 
Heraeus-Morf's Sammlung Vulgdrlateinischer Texte 
(3 and 4), noticed, 229), f. 
Heywood’s A 4 istory of Perugia, noticed, 1222, b 
Hill (G. F.), notice of Wissowa’s Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopddie dey klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
228a, b 
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hiatus in Greek, 35a, 
Hirst (G. M.), notes on Catullus Ixiv., 108 f. 
two conjectures, 109) 
— Caesar's Conquest of Gaul (ed. 2), noticed, 
257 f. 
Homer, J/, ix., modern — of, 76a, 4 
Od. xix., removal of arms of Telemachus and 
Odysseus in, 76a 
question of religion in, 768, f. 
of things Ionian in, 168) 
Unitarians v. Dissectors on, 80 ff. 
Homeric dialects, 1136 
fragments from El Hibeh, two, 253 ff. 
Hymn to Demeter 239 sqq., note on, 8 ff. 
Homerica (A. Lang), 167 f. 
Homerica. I. (T. W. Allen), 233 ff. 
Horace, Carm. I. xx. Tu bibes, note on, 168 ff.: see 
also 269 f. 
III. xxvi. 7, note on, 74a, b 
IV. v. 1, notes on, 109), f., 247), f., 2484, b 
Hudson-Williams (T.), note on Petronius, Satirae, 
ch, 38, 2058, f. 
notice of Miss Williams’ Essai sur la Composition 
du Roman Gallois de Peredur, 25a 
ae The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, part vii., noticed, 


92 f. 
Hutchinson (W. M. L.), notice of Arnold’s Roman 
Stoicism, 183), ff. 
notice of Bussell’s Marcus Aurelius and the 
Later Stoics, 182 f. 
hyperbaton in Ovid, Her. iii. 19, 42a, b 
of -que, 134 
I, J. 


Jackson (Elizabeth), notice of Denison’s Mexican- 
Aryan Comparative Vocabulary, 266 f. 
ahn’s Acovuciov Aoyyivou rept tpous, de Sublimitate 
libellus, Vahlen’s ed. of, noticed, 1234 

Ilberg’s Die Uberlieferung der Gunackologie des Sovanus 
von Ephesus, noticed, 49 ff. 

impf. and plpf. subjunctive in apodosi, 434 

infant purificatory rites, 8 ff. 

Ingle (N. L.), on the original function of the Boule 
at Athens, 236 ff. 

jiujitsu, the Japanese, 132 

inscriptions at 

Kerpishli, 1394, 
Kozanli, 139), f. 
Tchimen, 1394, b 

Irish cause of corruption, a typical, 138) 

Johnson (H.), on alua tavpov, 1710, f. 

iota ‘subscriptum ’ and ‘adscriptum,’ 334 

Italian cities, 122a, b 

metres, 112) 
Ithaca (N.Y.) High School, Greek in, 125) 
Juvenal and Ausonius, 154 

double recension of (?), 2640, f. 

MSS. of, 2645 

some passages of, 240 ff. 
Juventus, a new Latin magazine, 93a, b 

K, 

Kelsey’s Latin and Greek in American Education, 
noticed, 249 ff. 

Kendall (G.), on the sin of Oedipus [A defence of 
Prof, Murray’s transl. of Sophocles, O.T. 1183 
s9q.], 195 ff. 

Kerler’s Altclassische Philologie und Altertumskunde, 
Antiquariats-Katalog, noticed, 23a, b 

Kerlin’s Theocritus in English Literature, noticed, 
1234, b 

Kleine Texte fiir Theologische und Philologische Vor- 
lesungen und Ubungen, noticed, 215 f. 

Klussmann’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Classicorum 
(vol. i. part 1), noticed, 22a, b 


INDEX 


L. 


Lamer’s Oixia [‘ Tabulae quibus Antiqui- 
tates Graecae et Romanae illustrantur ’], noticed, 

Lang (A.), Homerica, 167 f. 

Lang’s The World of Homer, noticed, 75 ff. 

Latin and Greek metre, 110 ff, 

inscriptions, human life in, 123), f. 
paleography, 58 f. 
poets, quantity-licence in, 73) 
present participle in the nominative, 60), f. 
irrespective of time, 614 
scripts, precise nomenclature for a desider- 
atum, 58), f. 

Lattimer (R. B.), notice of Gardiner’s Greek Athletic 
Sports and Festivals, 59 f. 

Laurentian MS. of Persius, 2644 

Legrand’s Daos: Tableau de la Comédie gvecque 
nouvelle, noticed, 255 f. 

Leo’s revision of Biicheler’s Persii Iuuenalis Sul- 
piciae Saturae, noticed, 264 f. 

Lesbian literature, crasis in, 67a, b 

F and FF (vF) in, 658, ff. 

Liddell and Scott s.v. emvypdgw, 14 

Lindsay (W. M.), notice of Prou'’s Manuel de Paléo- 
graphie latine et francaise, 58 f. 

live Latin, 61a, 

Livy, xxiii, 16, 11 sgg., conjecture on, 109) 

verses in, 104 ff. : see also vol. xxiv. 13 ff. 

‘ Lombardic’ script, the, 58) 

Longfellow quoted, 

Lucan, notes on, 199 f. 

v. and vi., notes on, 15), f. 

Lucretius iii. 687 sqgg., note on, 74) 

V. 311 sgg., notes on, 73a, b, 202 f. 
laxity of quantity in, 73) 


M. 


Macdonald (G.), notice of Grueber’s Coins of the 
Roman Republic in the British Museum, 87 f. 
MacInnes (J.), on the Athenian cavalry in the 
Peloponnesian War and at Amphipolis, 193 ff. 
Macurdy (Grace H.), on the Axdromache and the 
Trachinians, 97 ff. 
Maitland’s (Ella F.) ‘Whither away?’ hendeca- 
syllabic rendering of, 28a, b 
Manchester, the Roman fort at, 189) 
Marouzeau’s L’Emploi du Participe Présent Latin a 
l’ Epoque Républicaine, noticed, 60 f. 
Marshall (F. H. A.), notice of Platt’s transl. of 
Aristotle, de Generatione Animalium, 85 ff.: 
see also 23 f. 
notice of Thompson’s transl. of Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium, 208 f. 
—, (Dora), note on Plato, Protagoras 355 D, 


164 f. 

Matthaei (Louise E.), notice of Frank’s A Chapter 

in the Story of Roman Imperialism, 26b, f. 
notice of Tillyard’s Agathocles, 27a, b 

Mausoleum statues, position of the, 213) 

Mayor (J. E. B.), notice of Engelbrecht’s Tyrannii 
Rufini opera (pars i.). Ovationum Gregori 
Nazianzen nouem interpretatio [Corpus Scri- 
ptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, vol. 
xlvi.], 61), f. 

notice of Friedlainder’s Darstellungen aus der 
Sittengeschichte Roms in der Zeit von August bis 
zum Ausgang der Antonine, 62b 

Mayor (J. E. B.), obituary notice of, 7 f. 

‘Megarian’ bowls with Homeric subjects, 268) 

Mélanges d'Histoire ancienne: Bibliotheque de la 

Faculté des Lettres del’ Université de Paris(No, xxv.), 
noticed, 18 ff. 
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Menander, emendations and illustrations of, 205) 
Misoumenos, fragments of, g2b 

Merry’s Orationes tum Crewianae tum gratulatoriae in 
Theatro Sheldoniano plerumque habitae, noticed, 
61a, b 

Meyer on the Athenian Bovd}, 2374 

Miller’s The Latins in the Levant: a History of 
Frankish Greece, 1204-1566, 276, f. 

Milligan’s Selections from the Greek Papyri, noticed, 


2a 
Milton's Sonnets, dedications of and Horace, 248a 
misunderstood passage in the Oedipus Tyrannus 
(227-235), 161 ff., 2314, b 
various explanations of, 1614, b 
modern Greek and the spelling in papyri, 33 ff. 
Mommsen and the Ravenna MS, of Cicero's 
Letters, 1544 
Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften, noticed, 91 f. 
Mooney (G. W.), note on Lucretius v. 311 sqq., 
734, 6: see also 202 f. 
mosaics > the Vatican and Lateran Museums, 
83 ff.— 
from Hadrian's Villa, 84) 
from Ostia, 85) 
from the ancient Lorium, 85a 
from the Aventine, 84a, b 
from the farm of Tor Marancia, 84) 
from the Thermae of Caracalla, 83b 
from the Thermae of Otricoli, 84), f. 
representing an asaroton, 83), f. 
representing a Minerva head from Tusculum, 
85a 
Mosso’s The Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation 
(Miss M. C. Harrison’s transl.), noticed, 


155), f. 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of Historic and Linguistic 
Studies in Literature relating to the New Testa- 
ment (Vol. I. parts v. and vi.), 207 f. 
notice of Sanders’ The Old Testament Manu- 
scripts in the Freer Collection (part i.), 179 f. 
notice of Thumb’s Handbuch der griechischen 
Dialekte, 113 f. 
Moulton’s forthcoming works on Greek Testament 
Grammar and Early Persian Religious Poetry, 


1254 
MS. of Persius, the Laurentian, 2644 
of the O.T., the Freer, 179 f. 
MSS. of Appendix Vergiliana, 181a, b 
of Cicero's Letters, 149 ff. 
Ravenna MS. of, 154a, b 
of Juvena!, 264) 
Miilder’s Die Ilias und ihre Quellen, noticed, 114 f. 
Munich cylix fragment of Euphorion and Euripides’ 
Rhesus, 239a, b 
Murray (G.), on Bailey’s notice of two books on 
Euripides’ Bacchae, 1914, t.: see also 142 ff. 
on Oedipus’ auapria (Soph. O.T. 1183 sqq.), 
195 ff. 


N. 
Naylor (H. D.), notes on Ovid, Herotdes, xv.-xxi, 


43 1. 
on the alleged hyperbaton of Ovid, Her. iii. 19, 
42a, b 
on the derivation of the grammatical term 
‘supine,’ 2 
New Comedy, family li e in the, 256a 
Newstead, the Romano-British site at, 188 f. 
Nogara’s I Mosaici antichi conservati nei Palazzi Pon- 
tificidel Vaticano e del Laterano [* Collezioni archeo- 
logische artistiche e numismatiche dei Palazzi 
Apostolici,’ vol. iv.], noticed, 83 ff. 
Nonnus, a wrestling match in, 129 ft. 
Norton’s Lexicographical and Historical Study of 
dab nxn to the end of the Classical Period, noticed, 
207) 
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Norwood’s The Riddle of the Bacchae: the Last 
Stage of Euripides’ Religious Views, noticed, 
142 ff. 

NorTEs, 13 ff., 42 ff., 73 ff., 106 ff., 140 f., 170 ff., 
204 ff., 246 ff. 

News, 2of., 63a, b, 93 f., 1254, b, 157f., 
230 f. 

numbers expressed by gestures, 72a 


oO. 


‘O women, had you seen the wilful king ’ (Anon), 
Latin hexameter rendering of, 270 f. 

OsitTuary, I ff., 7 f. 

Odysseus, character of in Homer and later poets, 
76a, 

Olympia, bronze fragment from, 268 b 

ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 8 ff., 33 ff., 65 ff., 97 ff., 
129 ff., 161 ff., 193 ff., 233 ff. 

ostracism and the 19a, 

Ovid, Heroides iii. 19, alleged hyperbaton of, 

42a, b 
Xv.-xxi., notes on, 43 f. P 

Owen (A. S.), notice of Remy’s La premiére Eglogue 
de Virgile, 26a, b 

Owen (8S. G.), notice of Leo’s revision of Biicheler's 
Persii Iuuenalis Sulpiciae Saturae, 264 

Oxford Magazine, Lang and Murray’s duel in the, 
63a, b 

Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1085, note on, 1720 


Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Frobenius’ Die Syntax 
des Ennius, go f. . 
notice of Marouzeau’s L’Emploi du Participe 
Présent Latin al’ Epoque Républicaine, 60 f. 
Paton (W. R.), note on Sophocles, Fragment 344 
(Nauck?), 204a, b 
on ‘the Golden Bough,’ 2052, b 
Peake (A. S.), notice of Headlam’s History, Au- 
thority, and Theology, 25), f. 
Pearson (A. C.), note on Sophocles, Phil. 830 ff., 


246 f. 
notice of Powell’s The Phoenissae of Euripides, 
177 ff. 
Pelham's Essays un Roman History, noticed, 258 f. 
Pergamon, the coinage of, 52 ff. 
Persius, Laurentian MS. of, 2644 
the Choliambi in, 2644, 
Peskett (A. G.), note on Caesar, Bell. Gall, iv. 3, 
206): see also 746, f. and 171) 
Petronius, Apotheosis of Claudius, ch. 6. ll. 5 sgq., 
note on, 11 f. 
Sativae, ch. 38, note on, 205), f. 
Phaestos disk, partial reading of as Greek, 218, f. 
Phil’s Veréffentlichungen aus der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
Sammlung (iv. i. Ptolemaische Homerfragmente), 
noticed, 253 ff. 
Phillimore (J. S.), note on Propertius II. xxv. 17, 
etc., 12 f. 
notes on Propertius, 135 ff. 
on Harpocrates, b 
Philoponus’ comments on Aristotle, de Gen. An., 
23), f. 
Piccini’s drawings of mosaics, 84a n.), 
Plato, Protag. 355 D, note on, 164 f. 
Rep. 614 B, note on, 13 f. 
Plato's dialogues, order of, 77 f. 
doctrine of ideas in the earlier dialogues, 
78a, b 
journies to Sicily, dates of, 77a 
play on words, 14a 
Platt (A.), note on Plato, Rep. 614 B, 13 f. 
notice of Walker’s ’Avri Mids: an Essay on 
Isometry, 16 ff. 
on the burial of Ajax, ror ff. 
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Platt’s transl. of — de Generatione Animalium, 
noticed, 23 f., 85 ff. 
Plésent’s Le Culex, poome pseudo-Virgilien and Le 
Etude suy Alexandrinisme latin, noticed, 
120 
the question of forgery, 1208, f. 
Pliny, p. ix. 10. 1, conjecture on, rogb 
Poland’s Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesens, 
noticed, 213 ff. 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of Havet’s Latin Textual 
Criticism, 218 ff. 
notice of Schulze’s Romische Elegiker, 259 f. 
note on Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1085, 172b 
on the Codex Lusaticus of Propertius, 1oga 
Powell’s The Phoenissae of Euripides, noticed, 177 ff, 
Prickard (A. O.), on Horace Carm. I. xx., 269 f.: 
see also 168 ff. 
pronunciation of unmetrical Greek verse, 139 f. 
Propertius II. xxv. 17, etc., note on, 12 f. 
Codex Lusaticus of, 1oga 
notes on, 135 ff. 
Prou’s Manuel ‘de Paléographie latine et francaise, 
noticed, 58 f. 


Q. 
Quaestiones ad Historiam Dedicationis Librorum perii- 
nentes, noticed, 269a, b 
quam indefinite in Caesar, 74), f., 171b,'206b 
quantity-licence in the Latin poets, 73) 


R. 


Rackham (H.), hendecasyllabic rendering of (Mac- 
dowall’s transl. of) D’Aubigné’s ‘To Diana,’ 
157) 

Ravenna MS. of Cicero’s Letters, 1540, 6 

recent classical bibliography, 22 f. 

monographs on Greek and Latin metre, 110 ff. 
school-books, 189 f., 215 f. 

Reed(J. S. B.), notice of Willems’ Le Droit Public 
Romain, 186 ff. 

‘ regressive’ and ‘ progressive,’ the terms, 222) 

Reid (J. S.), note on Lucretius v. 311 sg., 202 f.: 
see also 73a, b 

Remy’s La premizre Eglogue de Virgile, noticed, 
26a, b 

REVIEWS, 16 ff., 45 ff., 75 ff., 110 ff., 142 ff., 173 ff., 
207 ff., 249 ff. 

Richards (H.), notice of Capps’ Four Plays of Me- 

nander, 154 f. 

notice of Gildersleeve-Miller’s Syntax of Clas- 
sical Greek (second part), 228) 

notice of Simonson’s A Greek Grammar: Syn- 
tax, 229a 

Starkie’s The Clouds of Aristophanes, 
air f. 

Rickards (F. T.) on Richard Shilleto’s Composi- 
tions, 94a, b 

Ritter’s Platon, sein Leben, seine Schriften, seine 
Lehre, noticed, 77 f. 

Roberts (W. R.), notice of Allen’s Evasmi Epistolae, 

vol. ii., 118 ff. 
notice of Clark's Fontes Prosae Numerosae, 57 f. 
The Cursus in Mediaeval and Vulgar Latin, ib, 
notice of Vahlen's ed. of Jahn’s Longinus, 1234 

Roberts’ ed. of Dionysius Halicarnensis, de Com- 
positione Verborum, noticed, 45 ff. 

oman emperors and education, 2174, b 

interference in the East, date of, 260, f. 
topography and archaeology. 174 f. 

Rossetti (D. G.) quoted, 656 

Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung, noticed, 80 ff. 

Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Bell’s Aphrodito Papyri 

[‘Greek Papyri in the British Museum,’ 
vol. iv.], 148 f. 
notice of Bellot’s Carte de I'Ile de Délos, 62a, b 


Rouse (W. H. D.)—continued : 

notice of Buck’s Introduction to the Study of the 
Greek Dialects, 2294, b 

notice of Heraeus-Morf's Sammlung 
lateinischer Texte (3 and 4), 229), f. 

notice of Hunt’s The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
part vii., 92 f. 

notice of Kerlin’s Theocritus in English Litera- 
ture, 123a, b 

notice of Legrand’s Daos, 255 f. 

netice of Merry’s Orationes tum Crewianae tum 
gratulatoriae, 61a, b 

notice of Miller’s The Latins in the Levant, 27b, f, 

notice of Milligan’s Selections from the Greek 
Papyri, 92a 

notice of Miss M. C. Harrison’s transl. of 
Mosso’s Dawn of Mediterranean Civilisation, 
155), f. 

FS of pamphlets illustrative of Human Life 
in Latin inscriptions, 123), f. 

notice of Poland’s Geschichte des griechischen 
Vereinswesens, 213 ff. 

notice of Sandys’ Orationes et Epistolae Canta- 
brigienses (1876-1909), 61b 

notice of Schubart- de’ Cavalieri - Lietz. 
mann’s Papyri Graeci Berolinenses, 266a 

notice of works on the Cities of Italy, 122a, } 

on indefinite guam in Caesar, 74), f. : see also 
1716, 206) 

on some English school-books, 189 f. 

on some German school-books, 215 f. 

on the two burials in Antigone, 40 ff. 

transl. of the Lament of Cyclops to Galatea, 
126 f. 


S. 


S. (F. M.), notice of Lang’s The World of Homer, 75 ff. 
Sanders’ The Old Testament Manuscripts in the Freer 
Collection (part i. The Washington MS. of Deu- 
teronomy and Joshua), noticed, 179 f. 
Sandys (J. E.), notice of recent classical biblio- 
graphy, 22 f. 
obituary notice of John Eyton Bickersteth 
Mayor, 7 f. 
Sandys’ A Companion to Latin Studies, noticed, 260 ff, 
Orationes et Epistolae Cantabrigienses (1876-1909), 
noticed, 615 

Sargeaunt (J.), note on Horace, Carm. IV. v. 1, 
247), f.: see also 109d, f., 248a, b 

Scaurus and the insinuations of Sallust, 18 f. 

scholia and metre, 2410 

school-books (English), noticed, 189 f. 

(German), noticed, 215 f. 

Schubart- de’ Cavalieri-Leitzmann’s Papyri Graeci 
Berolinenses, noticed, 266a 

Schulze’s Rémische Elegiker, noticed, 259 f. 

Seaton (R. C.), notice of Boesch’s De Apfollonii 

Rhodii Elocutione, 210 f 
note on Horace, Carm. IV. v. 1, 248a, b: see 
also 109), f., 247), f. 

Shakespeare quoted, 37), 43a, b, 65), 68a 

Shewan (A.), notice of Rothe’s Die Ilias als Dichtung, 
80 ff. 

Shilleto’s Greek and Latin Compositions, notes on, 
944, 

gue Notices, 25 ff., 60 ff., 91 ff., 123 ff., 154 ff, 
228 ff., 266 ff. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) quoted, 37) 

Sidon sarcophagus, mourning ladies on the, 213) 

Simonson's A Greek Grammar : Syntax, noticed, 2294 

sin of Oedipus, the, 195 ff. 

Sjogren’s Commentationes Tullianae, de Ciceronts 
Epistulis ad Brutum ad Quintum Fratrem ad A tticum 
Quaestiones, noticed, 149 ff. 

Slater (D. A. hendecasyllabic rendering of Ella F. 
Maitland’ s ‘ Whither away ?’, 280 
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Sloman (A.), note on Caesar, Bell, Gall, iv. 3, 171b: 
see also 74), f., 206) 
note on Horace, Carm, IV. v, 1, 109), f.: see 
also 247), f., 248a, b 
Smale (W. R.), notes on Lucan, 1g9 f. 
notes on Lucan, books v. and vi., 15), f. 
Smith’s (I. Gregory), pamphlet on the Study of 
Greek, 1254 
Smyth (A.), note on Aeschylus, Ag. 178 sqg. (Weck- 
lein), 141a, 
Socrates’ kawa Saudma, 252a, 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), 0.2 tie past tenses of the sub- 
junctive in expressions of wish, 244 ff. 
Sonnenschein on Plautine metric, £11 
Sophocles, Aas, the burial of, ror ff. 
réle of Odysseus in, 102 f. 
Antigone, the two burials in, 40 ff. 
diction of, 163) 
disposition of characters in, 102a 
Euripidean diction in, rota (n.) 
frg. 344 (Nauck?), note on, 204a, b 
Oed. Tyr. (227-235), misunderstood passage in, 
161 ff., 2314, b 
(1183-1185), Murray’s rendering of, 195 ff. 
Phil. (830 note on, 246 f. 
Trachinians, influence of the Andromache on, 
97 ff. 
Soranus of Ephesus, literary remains of, 50 ff. 
Starkie’s The Clouds of Aristophanes, noticed, 211 f. 
Stawell (F. Melian), notice of Heracliti Quaestiones 
Homericae, 267a, b 
Steindorff’s Die Agyptischen Gaue und ihve politische 
Entwicklung, noticed, 55 f. 
hieroglyphic symbols of the nomes, 56) 
Urpwuare’s. Grazer Festgabe zur 50: Versammlung 
Deutscher Philologen und Schulmanner, noticed, 
24 f. 
Strong (H. A.), etymological note, 2488, f. 
on Ausonius’ debt to Juvenal, 15a 
on the grammarian Virgilius Maro, 70 f. 
on the vocabulary of, 2o1 f. 
‘stylometry’ as applied to the order of Plato’s 
dialogues, 77) 
subjunctives, direct dependence of, 203) 
past tenses of in expressions of wish, 244 ff. 
‘supine,’ derivation of the term, 2060 


Tacitus and the acta senatus, g1b, f. 
Ann. xiii, 37. 4, note on, 107), f. 
Taylor's Varia Socratica, First Series [St. Andrews 
University Publications], noticed, 251 ff. 
Tenea, the youth of, 213a 
Theocritus in English Literature, 123a, } 
Aiokixd, notes on, 37 ff., 65 ff. 
Addendum, 39) 
the Lament of Cyclops to Galatea, transl. of, 
126 f. 
Thompson (W. H. jun.), on a drama ‘full of Ares,’ 
1724, b 
Hindaen's (D’Arcy W.) transl. of Aristotle, 
Historia Animalium, noticed, 208 f. 
previous translations of, 209a 
Thompson’s (Dr. Effie F.) Meravoéw and perapénet 
in Greek Literature until A.D. 100, noticed, 2074, b 
Thomson (J. A. K.), on Dolon the wolf, 238 f. 
Thumb’s Handbuch der griechischen Dialekte, noticed, 
Tillyard’s Agathocles [‘ Cambridge Historical Es- 
says,’ No. xv.], noticed, 27a, b 
Tolman’s A Study of the Sepulchval Inscriptions in 
Biicheler’s Carmina Epfigvaphica Latina, noticed, 
124) 
TRANSLATION, 126 f. 
Tucker’s Life in the Roman World of Nero and 
St. Paul, noticed, 88 f. 
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Vahlen’s ed. of Jahn’s Longinus, noticed, 123a 
Verrall (A. W.), Latin hexameter rendering ot Anon. 
*O women, had you seen the wilful king,’ 
270b, f. 
obituary notice of Samuel Henry Butcher, 1 ff. 
Verrall’s The Bacchants of Euripides and Other Essays, 
noticed, 142 ff. 
verses in Livy, 104 ff. : see also vol. xxiv. 13 ff. 
VERSIONS, 28a, b, 93a, b, 157a, b, 270 f. 
Virgilius Maro the grammarian, 7o f. 
date of, 70a, 710 
excerpta from the vocabulary of, 2o1 f. 
his connexion with Ireland, 70 f., zo1a 
personality of, 71a, 
unmetrical Greek verse, the pronunciation of, 139 f, 
Vollmer’s recension of Baehrens’ Poetae Latini 
Minores: vol. i. Appendix Vergiliana, noticed, 180 


von Fritze: see Fritze (von) 


W. 


W. (W. F.), why more than one hole through the 
moon? 166 f. 

H. note on Euripides, Med. 608, 
170 f. 

Walker's Mids: an Essay in Isometry, 
noticed, 16 ff. 

Walters (H. B.), notice of 

(1910), 2684, b 

notice of Wolters’ revised ed. 6f Furtwaengler’s 
Beschreibung dey Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. 
zu Miinchen, 268), f. 

water and fire in infant purification, 8 ff. 

Werner's Avistote et Idéalisme Platonicien, noticed, 
78 tf. 

White (H. W.), note on Demosthenes, Chers., p. 107, 
§§ 69 sq., 140 f. 

why more than one hole through the moon? 166 ff. 

Wilkinson’s Hannibal's March, noticed, 116 ff. : see 
also 156 f. 

Willems’ Le Droit Public Romain (ed. 7), noticed, 
186 ff. 

Willers on the money of Augustus, 88 

Williams (Marie V), notice of Ritter’s Platon, sein 

Leben, seine Schriften, seine Lehve, 77 f. 
notice of Werner’s Aristote et l'Idéalisme Plato- 
nicien, 78 ff. 

Williams’ (C. B.) The Participle in the Book of Acts, 
noticed, 208a, b 

Williams’ (Mary R.) Essai sur la Composition du 
Roman Gallois de Peredur, noticed, 25a 

Wilson (J. C.), note on Aristotle, Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 
15, 132 ff.: see also 197 f. and vol. xxiv. 48 f., 
144 f., 228 f. 

wines of Horace’s day, the, 169 f. 

wish and obligation in Latin subjunctive, 244), f. 

Wissowa’s Pauly’s Real-Encyclopddie der klassischen 
Altertumswissenschaft (Neue Bearbeitung), noticed, 
228a, b 

wolf synonymous with ‘ scout,’ 239) (n.) 

Wolters’ revised ed. of Furtwaengler’s Beschreibung 
dey Glyptothek Konig Ludwigs I. zu Miinchen, 
noticed, 268), f. 

word-confusions, treatment of, 222a, b 

word-divisions in papyri, 179), f. 

wrestling match in Nonnus, a, 129 ff. 

Wroth (W.), notice of von Fritze’s Die Miinzen von 
Pergamon, 52 ff. 
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X, notice of Duckworth’s Walter Headlam: Life 
and Poems, 156b 
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Nat. Hist. (8. 2), 14), f. 
Aeschines (77. 34), 140 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (67), f. ; (67 sqq.), 730, £., 1250 ; (178 
sg. Wecklein), 1414, 6 
Cho. (780), 69a 
Sept. (760), 18a 
Alcaeus (5. 2 : 15 : 36), 66a 
Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica i, (103), 210a; ii. (345), iii. 
_ (159 S9q.), 1660 (n.) 
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Bell, Ciu. i. (21 fin.), 106 f. 
Apuleius :— 
Apol. (c. 89), 72 f. 
Aristophanes :— 
Ach. (428), 14a, b, 205a; (1093), 2474, b 
Eq. (83 sq), 172a 
Nub. (998, 1307), 212b 
Pax (640), 1950 
Ran. (1021), 1724 
Vesp. (288, 475), 195); (1222 schol. on, cp. 
Ach, 1093), 247) 
Aristotle :— 
mond. (C. 45 Cp. c. 41), 2370 
de Gen, An, (7188 7), 23b, f.; (7204 33, >35), 
24a; (721), 86b; (737° 8, 739> 11), 24a; 
(740° 10, 747° 22), 24b ; (748420), 24a; (750* 
22, 23, 7807 8), 24b 
Hist. An, (508, 513), 
Nic, Eth, iv. 3. 15 (1123> 31), 132 ff., 197 f.: 
see also vol. xxiv. 48 f., 144 f., 228 f. ; v. 4. 
(11307 14), 198) 
Poet. (1453* 7), 1950 ; (1458° 7), 30a, b 
Pol. (12744 16), 237) 
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Bacchylides :— 
Ode xvi. (87), 18a 
Bekker :— 
Anecd. (p. 354, 15 $qq.), 246b 


C. 
Caesar :— 
de Bell. Gall, i. (16), 2066; iv. (3), 740, f., 1710, 
206); v. (58), 206b; vi. (26), 171); vii. 
(15. 6), 61a 
Callimachus :— 
Aitia (3, 39), 92b 
Cassian :— 
de Inst. Coenob, (vii. 17. 5), 135) 
Catullus ii. (9), 244, f.; xiv (179), 109@: (241 
225), 108a, b: (249 sg. cp. 52 sqq.), 
1088, t. 


Cicero :— 

ad Att, ii. (1. 5), 153@, 0: (11. 2), 1534 : (11. 3), 
750, 1710; ili. (8. 2), 1546 (n.): (25), 1510; 
iv. (4 A. 1), 1530, f. : (8 A. 3 : 17. 3), 1530; 
vii, (3. 7), 2b. ; viii. (15. 3), 1510; xiv. (7), 
460 : (20. 4), 2036 

ad Fam, xi. (13. 3), 750, 1710 he 

ad Q. F. i, (2. 14), 154@ : (2. 5), 153435 li. (1. 3), 
1536 : (4, 5), 750, 171b : (7. 1), 154@ : (13. 2), 
152); iii, (1. 8), 1530 

de Orat., ii. (8 sq.), 220b 

Orator (231), 2430 

Tusc, Disp. i. (31. 75), 2440 


D. 
Demosthenes :— 
Chers. (69 sq.), 140 f. 
in Timocr. (144 cp. Aristot. ’A@. mod. c. 22), 
237) 
E. 
Ennius :— 
Ann, (213 sqq. =226 sqg. Mueller, cp. Cic. Brut, 
18. 71 : 377=431 M., cp. Id. de Orat. 42, 168), 
gob ; (452=493 M., 561=585 M.), gia 
Sat. (37), 
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Bacch, (913, 1157), 144) (n.) 
Med. (608), 170 f. 
Phoen. (178, 312, 473, 583), 1780; (665), 18a; 
(789 $9q., 999, 1020, 1151), 178) ; (1384 sqq.), 
179@ ; (1397), 1786; (1411, 1751, 1762), 


H. 
Homer :— 
Iliad vi. (350), 2454 ; xxiii. (319 sqq.), 
Odyssey i. (336), 134); v. (130), 385; x. (117), 
1340; xv. (405), 140; xvi. (294=xix. 13), 
750, £. : (424), 13405 xvii. (524), ib. 
Homeric Hymns :— 
ad Dem, (239 sqq.), 8 ff. 
ad Herm, (400), 20) 
Horace :— 
Carm. I. ii. (39), 221@ : xx. (10), 168 ff., 269 f. ; 
III. xxiv. (4), 430 : xxvi. (7), 74a, 0; IV. 
v. (1), 109, f., 247), f., 248a, b 
Sat. II. ii. (29), : (124), 2440 
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Juvenali. (10), 242@ : (150 sqq.), ; iii, (76), 2400: 
(112 sg. cp. Prop. IV. viii. 58), 240a, b : (128 s99.), 
240b ; v. (104 sg.), 240b, f.3; vi. (144), 67a : (346 
$qq.), 264b, f. : (373 sq.), 2654 ; vii. (104), 2414, 
(112 sgg.cp. vi. 436 sq.), 241b; viii. (6 sqq.), 2654 : 
(105 sqq.), 241, f. : (121 sqq.), 265a; x. (256 Sq. 
cp. i, 10, 311 sgq.), 242a; xi. (100 sgg. cp. Plin. 
xxxiii. 54. 153), 242a, b; xil. (30 599.), 
2420, f. : (80 sg., 128 sq.), 2434; xiv. (23 59.), 
2434 : (209), 243, 265) : (290 sq.), 2430 
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Livy xxiii. (16. 11 sgq.), 109) 
Lucan 
Pharsalia iii. (217), 1996; iv. (618), 199@; 
v. (86 sg. cp. 341), 156 : (107), 1994, 6 : (193), 
199) : (219 sqg., 235 sg. cp. Hor. Sat. II. iii. 
205), 150 : (287), : (620), 199d, f. : (663), 
2004 ; vi. (217, 428), ib. : (432 Sq., 451, 563), 
2000 : (566), 16a, b 
Lucian :— 
Anach, (1), 132b 
Lucretius ii, (173, 721, 1004), 2030 ; iii. (687 sqq.), 
74b ; v. (311 Sqq.), 734, 6, 202 f. 
Lysias :— 
Or. (8. 1), 


M. 


Menander (ed. van Leeuwen?) :-— 
Epitrep. (117, 118, 287, 383, 385, 458, 528), 
205) 
Heros (51), 2050 
Pericir. (27), 205 
Samia (97 $q., 151, 245, 249, 263), 2050 


N. 
New Testament :— 
St. Luke xix. (4), 354 
Acts ii. (9), 354 
2 Tim, iv. (13), 354 
Nonnus :— 
Dionys, xxxvii. (554 sqq.), 1290, f. : (582 sqq.), 
130), f. : (602 sqq.), 131 f. 


Origen :— 
c. Cels. (i. 2), 14a, b 
Ovid 
Ars Am, iii. (440), 2224 
Her. iii. (19), 42a, 5; xvi. (333 [331]), 430; 
xvii, (67), : (71), 434,  : (107), 430 xviii. 
(13, 43 $9.), 43@ : (53, 58, 150, 205), 430 ; xix. 
(171 430, ; xx. (59, 172), 44@ : (227 5q.), 
434 : (241 $.), 44a; xxi. (198), 44a, b : (201, 
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Met. viii. (72), 2440, f. : (148 sqqg. cp. ii. 582 sq.), 
2230 : (678), 2208, f. 
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Apoth, Claud. (ch. 6. ll. 5 sq.), 11 f. 

Cena Trimalch. (38), 205), f. ; (63), 206a 
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Fab. I. ii. (14), 2220, f. ; II. v. (25), 206a ; III. 

viii. (16), V. vii. (26), 221 

Pindar :— 

Pyth, ii. (Qo), 1410 

fr. (p. 443 Schroeder, v. 3), 205a, b 
Plato :— 


Euthyd. (297 E), 204) 

Gorg. (462 E), 204) 

Protag. (355 D), 164 f. 

Rep. (475 E), 204), £. ; (614 B). 13 f. 
Soph, (240 B), 204), f. 

Symp. (221 A sqq.), 1974, 6 

Theaet. (197 C, 201 B), 204b 
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Mil. Gl. (730 sq.), 2446 (n.) 
Most. (183), 244a 
Rud, (458 sqq.), 
Trin. (1136), 2460 (n.) 
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Ep. ix. (10. 1), 109) : (13. 7), 246a 
Plutarch (II. 319 E), 15a 
Ant, (4 init.), 12a 
Comp. Dem, et Ant, (3), 12a 
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Sol. (19), 2364 
Polybius iii. (60. 8}, 1574, b 
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(23), 1350, f. : xxv. (17), 12 f. : xxxiv. (31 sq.), 
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(43 sq.), 1360, f. : xiv. (7), 13@ : xxi. (16), 13a, 0: 
xxiv. (3 II sqq.), 130; IV. v. (21), 1384, 5: 
xi. (29 cp. II. xiii, 48), 138d 
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Inst. Ovat. xii. (10. 29), 
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— (2. 15), 66a; (78. 4 : 109. 2), 68d : (fr. 79), 


Sedulius Scottus (iii. 2. 9), 1364 
Sophocles :— 
Ai. (207 sq.), 1340, 198a; (1123 schol. on), 
El, (103), 146 
O.C. (44), 140; (134 1416 
O.T. (227 sqq.), 161 ff., 2314, (769), 146 
Ph. (58 sq.), 134; (830 sqq.), 246 
Jr. (344 Nauck? cp. Flutarch p. 100 E), 2044, b 


Tacitus :-— 
Ann. xiii. (37. 4), 1070, f. 
Hist. i. (68), 125@; ii. (4), 1240 : (40, 81), 1250; 
iii, (18), 124b : (53), 1250 : (84), 1240; iv. 
(15), 2b. 
Theocritus :— 
Idyll, xxix. (3), 390 : (4 $99.), 374, : (16 sqg.), 
370, f. : (25, 29), 380 : (31), 380, f. : (32, 40), 
394; xxx. (3 sqq.), 65 f. : (7, 8, 10, 11), 660: 
660, ff. : (24, 27, 28, 29), 68d : (32), 


Theophrastus 
Char. (3), 1354, b 
Thucydides v. (10. 4), 194) 
Tibullus I. v. (33), 2210, f. : vi. (54), 2232, b 
Timotheus :— 
Pers. (203), 380 


Valerius Maximus II. viii. (5), 136a; V. v. (1), 7. 
Virgil :-— 
Aen, iv. (678), 244) : (698 sq.), 2000 ; viii. (643), 
244b ; x. (136 cp. Prop. III. vii. 49), 1376: 
(854), 2440, f.; xi. (162), 7b. 
[Civis] (205), 1356 
[Culex] (21, 27), 121b; (47), 1814; (93), 180), 
181b ; (141), 181a; (368), 121d 


X 
Xenophon :— 
Symp. (ii. 9), 144 
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III.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A. 


a ‘pure’ (Attic), 1134, (and n.) 
AlyAarp (Hesych.), 2474 
act. (?), 141d 

(Hesych.), 2114 

*AOdva, 1130 (and n.) 

254 

alyn, 246a, 

(Hesych.), 2474 

ravpov, 1710, f. 

dxéwv, 2100 

ddadkjow, 2100 

adda yap, 1794, 

. ev, 14a, b, 204), f. 
GAG 14a, 2054 
apadirns, 149) 

dpmapria, 195), f. 

dvaravmara, 330 

dvipicuds, ‘ poll-tax,’ 148) 
avradoumva (Fay. Pap.), 36a 
dvri, ‘in exchange for,’ 1645, 165) 
&éos (Hesych.), 66a 

Grupa. iepd, 730, f. 

abrovuxis, 2544 


B. 
Bérns (Hesych.), 2434 
Spkos, 2370 

yAdus (=silurus), 2414 

A. 


& dpa, 67b 

340 

Sardvn, 148) 

Snudsrov, ‘ land-tax,’ 148) 
orpdras, ‘immediately,’ 149) 
bid-ypagov (d:aypagy), 1480 
(d:Boretv), 33b 
Stos, 66a 

Addwr, 2390 

35a, 

Svowmeiv, 340 

dan, 180) 


éyxaneiv, 1620, f., 2314 

&yxAnua, 162 f. 

c. acc., 350 

éxoTpadpdiva 148), 149) 
éuBorai, 148) 

&upope, 210) 

év C. acc., 350 


A.—GREEK. 


évrdyia, 148) 
162 f., 2314, b 
émiBdddwv (6), 230 
émvypagew, 14), f. 
(inscrr.), 1404 
émxaneiv, 162), f. 
émik\nua, 162 f. 
Epavos, épavorai, 2144 
-es for -as, 36a 
ed (kaX@s) c, inf. or part., 33a, 
edpos (76), 
ojmepov, 34b 

Z. 
fevynddrns, ploughman,’ 34a 
fvyoocrdra, 148a 

H. 


ndovy) (ro Kadév, 46a, 48d 
47a, b 


8. 
dédew) 370 
GacGra, 

lauBorroety, 30a, b 

K. 


Kal... ye, 170 f. 

cpds. in, 46a 
karaxptmrew, ga (n.) 
Katngys, 1310 

(metr.), 38a, b 
Oa, 2550 

(supinum ?), 206b 
34a 

10a, Ila 
KoUpoa, 148) 

xpeiropt (inscrr.) ? 139b, 140b 
dvéuara, 46b 
KwAnY, 1304, b 


A. 


(NexTiKOs Tém0s), 46a 
(inscrr.), 1404 


M. 


1490 

Mev (uv), 14a 
MévpecOa, 35a 

paxkéds, 350 

Mévos, ‘ madness,’ 394 
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y and 


(i 


dpyewve 
bpos, * 
Sppia, 
o=La 
ovKt, 37 


wayapx 
raparyy 
rapadec 
rapacel 
medb0ev 
mepl)(v7 
rept wd 
meplveo: 
mivos al 
mpovet= 
Tpovo 
Tpooeyt 


accitave 
affia, 2c 
alapa, 2 
alapo (¢ 
aliquida 
alueolus 
amminii 
arctura, 
assiculu 
audatun 
auded (1 


blastus, 


Cand 
canitus, 
cantatel 
capsaces 
cavaxar 
clefare, 

clefia, 2 
compota 
computa 
concider 
confussi 
conglute 
construn 
crypta, : 
cuncta= 
cupire, : 


| 
i 
| 
= 
|| 


N. 
y and 1, confusion between, 1414 


teavf (inscrr.), 139a, 


O. 


Syuos, field,’ 34b 
dpye@ves, 2144 
bpos, ‘ desert monastery,’ 148a 
1490 
ov=Lat. v or u, 360 
odxi, 370, 67b 
Il. 


rayapxla, 148a 

raparyyeNla ( professio), 
(athl.), 60a 
rapapvO.a, 149) 

rapacelew (ras xelpas), 1320, f., 1974, b 

38b, 

repli ravrwv (Hom.), 38) 
meplveos, 230 

mivos and cognates, 46) 
rorimos, 380, f. 

mpovel= povet (inscrr.), 140a 
rpovduguos Urvos, 92b, 158) 
mpoceykaNely, 2314 


(alapa), 


accitare, 201b 

affia, 2014 

alapa, 206a 

alapo (alapari), 206a 
aliquidatio, 201b 
alueolus, 243a 
amminiculatio, 201b 
arctura, 202a 
assiculus, 
audatum, 201b 
auded (metr.), 240a 


B. 
blastus, 249a 


C and G, confusion between, 1534 
canitus, 201b 

cantatellae, 202a 

capsaces, 62a 

cavaxare, 201b 

clefare, 201b 

clefia, 202b 

compotaris, 201b 

computum, 201b 

concideve . minuere, 2430 
confussibilitas, 202a 
congluten, 2016 
construmentum, 201b 

crypta, 2434 
cuncta=coniuncta, 430 
cupire, 202b 
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oxdgyrpos, 33, 354 
orovdacérwoay, 36a 

ouv- or cuu- in cpd., 354, b 
THY dvoudrwr, 450, f. 


Terdooa, 68a 
(pdpuaxov), 172a 
tplas, 67a 
tpémos (rhet.), 46) 


(=vyalverv), 35a 
breprvéev, 38a 

brocxecpuds 33), f. 
vpava, etc., 113) (n.) 


®. 
pirny, 374 (n.) 
149) 
act., 172) 
Xx. 
XaprovrAdpin, 


merdooas, 1310 (n.) 
Xpvodxapmos, 2054, b 


Qa 
‘debts’ (?), 94d 


B.—LATIN. 


decelsior, 201a 
deffendentia, 202a 
deundare, 202b 
di nouensiles, 225a 
directare, 201b 
disparare, 2024 


E. 


elicere and eligere, confusion between, 
emulis, 201b 

et (as punctuation-mark in MSS.), 153a 
Eurypylites (Eurypylita) ? 1374 


facia, 202b 

felis (Fr. belette), 249b 
festim, 202b 

jiditas, 

fonum, 2024 

forciosus, 201b 
fortasse an, 153 
frangere (pocula), 242b 
frus, 221b 


gammula, 201b 

ganna, 201b 

geometres (metr.), 2404 
glanis (?), 

goela, 201b 

Gradiuus, 2494 


— 
A. D. 
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illectus, 202a 
immorosus, 2020 
imponere, 221a 
infatua, 202b 
infire, 
ingens)(uéyas, 434 
inops laudis, 136a 
internare, 
tubere, 2004 
Iuniani, 11a 


tentus, 430 
lepovici, 202a 
lingua, eloquence,’ 440 
lustratio, 224b 
M. 


macte esto, 2240 
magida (magis), 221a 
mala manus, 206a 
Marci municeps, 11 f. 
medietas, 202a 
mentiuncula, 
minula, 201b 
mititudo, 202b 

moda, 201a 

modilus, 

morae ferri, 2004 


nos =ego, gob, f. 


offendive, 2010. 
omnimodatim, 201b 
Onciui, 11a 

pada, 2014 
parilla, 2014 


paulo quam, 74), f., 171b, 206d 


pensatura, 202a 
perfendive, 
persanatio, 201b 
populea frus, 221b 
poscere, 136a, b 
praepalare, 202a 


This Inpex is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 


preciti, 202b 
professio, 106, f. 
proporvo, 730 
publicus, 436 
pupla, 202a 


Q. 
quadammoda, 202b 
quadra, 73a 
quaerere (of inanimate things), 2034 

with subjunctive, 203) 

quam indef. (?), 74b, 171b, 206 
quassus, 201b 

R. 


vedive=veddi (veferri), 44a 
regio nationum (?), 94a 
Ss. 


sapidiosus, 202b 
sapido, 
sapificare, 2024 
scalatim, 

sepiter, 202a 

similis (Juv.), 2436 
soffave, 201b 

spivido, 201b 

sub alapa esse, 205), f. 
subices, 73a, b 
suffunta, 201b 
supinum = (?), 


taxavi, 202a 
tellea, 201a 4 
terebinthus, 
tornoves logii, 202b 
torpens and torrens, confusion between, 2414 cee 
transedere, 201b 


Uz. 


uiuerra, 248d, f, 
uota publica, 224a, b 
ut and tu, confusion between, 152) 
ut... supplied from ne ..., 44a 
uxorari, 202b 

X, 


xanthus, 138a, b 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Vitality of Platonism, and other Essays 
By James Apaw, Litt.D., late Fellow and Senior Tutor of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Edited by his wife Ap—ELA Marton Apa. 

‘« The volume, indeed, is full throughout of the erudition of a scholar steeped in 
the culture of the ancient world ; but what strikes us still more as we read it is 
the ardour of the spirit it breathes, the quality which above all others made James 
Adam the inspiring and inspired teacher he was. . . . With its learning, 
enthusiasm, and fine handling of lofty themes, this volume is, in a word, worthy 


of its author, theneum 


Demy 8vo 
7s 6d net 


Greek Tragedy 
By J. T. Suepparp, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. (Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature) 

The aim of this book is to help modern readers to enjoy Greek plays, and for 


Cloth that reason the author has laid stress on ideas and conventions which are not 
likely to be obvious at first sight to an English reader. He deals in the first two 


Is net 
chapters with origins and general characteristics respectively, and devotes the 
Lambskin remaining three chapters of his book to consideration of the plays of Aeschylus, 
2s 6d net Sophocles, and Euripides. The book contains thirteen illustrations, an appendix 


concerning simple metrical phrases, and a bibliograph.cal note. 


A Companion to Greek Studies 
Edited by Leonarp Wuiscey, M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, University 
Lecturer in Ancient History. With 141 illustrations and 5 maps. Second 


edition. 
‘* A handbook that will be sure to find a place not only in libraries designed for 
the young, but also on the desk of the teacher and on the shelves of the scholar, 
The best way in which we can give our readers an idea of the new book is to 
Royal 8vo remind them of an old. The Companion does for Greek what Paul’s Grundriss does 
18s net for Germanic philology. Only it is ona much smaller scale. It isa single volume 


of 700 pages. Into this compass there has been brought a great store of varied 
information, and that of a kind not contained in ordinary histories and grammars, 
about Greece, the Greeks, and their language.''—Journal of Education 


A Companion to Latin Studies 
Edited by Sir Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College 
Cambridge. With 141 illustrations and 2 maps. 

‘« Dr, Sandys and his collaborators have produced a notable book of reference, 


within a manageable compass... . The work appears to have been done ex- 
Royal 8vo tremely well, and the immense amount of information is presented tersely and 
I8s net intelligibly. ... The illusirations are good and adequate, particularly in the; 


sections dealing with architecture and sculpture, and there are four inde«cs.”’ 
Journal of Hellenic Studies 


Studies in Fronto and his Age 


a With an Appendix on African Latinity illustrated by selections from the corre- 
“a pa spondence of Fronto. By M. Dorotuy Brock, B.A., sometime Pfeiffer Student 
iit of Girton College, Cambridge. Girton College Studies Series, No, 5. 


A Short History of the Roman Republic 
By W. E. Heitianp, M.A. With 6 plates and 18 maps. 
‘‘Mr. Heitland does not offer a mere abridgment of his large work, but hag 
oo on rewritten the whole matter as a new book ... It is very rare to meet with 4 
6s textbook writer who is so assiduously careful to marshal and estimate the valué 
of his materials and to weigh his deductions, It is a very scholarly and able study, 
and ought to be in the hands of all students of the period.''— Educational Times 


The Cambridge University Press Bulletin 


Containing particulars of new bocks, is published three times a year, usually in January, April, 
and October, and will be posted free of charge to any address sent to the Cambridge University 
Press, Fetter Lane, London, E.C., where books mentioned in the Bulletin or earlier publication$ 


in the Press may be inspected. 


London, Fetter Lane: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS: C. F. Clay, Managet 
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FROM GINN & COMPANY'S LIST. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF GREEK AUTHORS. 


FOUR PLAYS OF MENANDER. 
(THE HERO, EPITREPONTES, PERICEIROMENE, AND SAMIA.) 
Edited, with Introductions, Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Bibliography. By EDWARD CAPPS. 
328 pages. Price LOs. GAA. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


STUDY OF THE GREEK DIALECTS. 


By Cc. D. BUCK. 


Contains Grammar of the Dialects, Selected Inscriptions, Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. 
319 pages. Price 12s. GAA. 


ZESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON. Editedon 
the Basis —— Edition, by R. B. RICHARDSON. 
279 pages. 

AESCHYLUS: PROMETHEUS BOUND. With 


the. Fragments of the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” With 
Introduction and Notes by N. WECKLEIN. Translated 
by F. D. ALLEN. 178 pages. 6s. 


ARISTOPHANES: CLOUDS. Edited on the 
Basis Edition, by M. W. 252 
pages. 

EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. Edited on the 
Basis of — Edition, by I. T. BECKWITH. 146 
pages. ss. 6d. 


EURIPIDES: HIPPOLYTUS. 
HARRY. xiv+r75 pages. 6s 


EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIA AMONG THE 
TAURIANS. Edited by I. FLAGG. 197 pages. 6s. 


HOMER : ILIAD. Books I.-III. and Books 

IV.—VI. Both Edited on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze 

Edition, by T. D. SEYMOUR. Books I-III. 235 pages. 
6s. BooksIV.-VI. 213 pages. 6s. 


HOMER: ILIAD. Books XIX.-XXIV. Edited 


on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition, by 
CLAPP. 441 pages. 7s. 6d. 


HOMER: ODYSSEY. BooksI.-IV. Edited on 
the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition by B. PERRIN. 


229 pages. 6s, 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. BooksV.-VIII. Edited 


by B. PERRIN. 186 pages. 6s. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE AND 
VERSE OF HOMER. By T.D.SEYMOUR 104 pages. 


Edited by J. E. 


38. 6d. 
LUCIAN : SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited by 
ALLINSON, Ph.D., on the Basis of the text of 
xlii+263 pages. "6s. 6d. 


LYSIAS EIGHTORATIONS. Edited by M. H. 
GAN. liii+223 pages. 6s, 


PAUSANIAS: THE ATTICAOF, Edited accord- 
ing to the Hitzig-Bluemner Text, by MITCHELL 
CARROLL, Ph.D. 293 pages. 7s. 6d. 

PLATO: APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited on 
the Basis of Cron’s Edition, by L. DYER. Revised by 
T. D. SEYMOUR. 246 payes. 7s. 6d. 

PLATO: GORGIAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Deuschle-Cron’s Edition, by G. LODGE. 308 pages. 7s. 6d. 

PLATO: PROTAGORAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Sauppe’s with Additions, by J. A. TOWLE. 179 
pages. 5s. 6d. 

SEPTUAGINT: SELECTIONS FROM. Edited 
according to the text of Swete, by F. C. CONYBEARE, 
M a and ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 313 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE. Edited on the 
Basis of Wolff's Edition, by M. 1.. D'OOGE. 1096 pages. 6s. 

THUCYDIDES. BookI. Edited onthe Basis of 
Classen’s Edition, by C. D. MORRIS. 349 pages. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 320 pages. 7s. 6d. 

THUCYDIDES. BookV. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by H. N. FOWLER. 213 pages. 6s. 

THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited on the Basis 
of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 202 pages. 6s. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books _ I.-IV. 
Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, by 
J. 1. MANATT. 286 pages. 7s. 6d. 

XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 


Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, 
by C. E. BENNETT. 240 pages. 6s. 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA. Edited on the 
Basis of the Breitenbach-Miicke Edition, by J. R. 
SMITH. xix+270 pages. 6s. 6d. 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 


CATULLUS. 


1+273 pages. 6s 


CICERO: BRUTUS. Edited by M. KELLOGG. 
xxix+196 pages. 5s. 6d. 


CICERO: SELECTED LETTERS. 
F. F. ABBOTT. Ixxvi+315 pages. 5s. 6d. 


CICERO: TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS (Book 
- AND THE SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. Edited by 
F. E. ROCKWOOD. xliv+109+xiii+22 pages. 4s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. Edited by 


MITH. Ixxxvii+442 pages. 6s. 6d. 


sine SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited 
by J. B. GREENOUGH. remo. ix+306 pages. 5s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES, AND SATIRES 
AND EPISTLES. Smith’s ‘‘Odes and Epodes” and 
Greenough’s ‘‘Satires and Epistles” 
Ixxvii+404+306 pages. 9s. 


Edited by E. T. MERRILL. 


Edited by 


in one volume, 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


JUVENAL: SATIRES. Edited by H. P. 
WRIGHT. xliv+240 pages. 6s. 6d. 

LIVY. Books I. and II. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH. xvii+270 pages. 5s, 6d. 

LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by J. B. 
GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xiv+232 pages. 55s. 6s. 

LIVY. Books I., XXI., and XXII. Edited by 
J. B. GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xvii+379 pages. 6s. 


LIVY. Books I., II., XXI., and XXII. 


Greenou h’s Edition of Books I. and II., and Greenough 
and Peck’s Edition of Books XXI. and XXIL, in one 
volume. xvii+270+xiv+232 pages. 7s. 6d. 
MARTIAL: SELECTED EPIGRAMS OF. 
Edited by EDWIN POST. 453 pages. Price 6s. 6d. 
PLAUTUS: CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS. 
Edited by E. P. MORRIS. xxxviii+185 pages. 5s. 6d. 
TACITUS : ANNALS. BooksI.-VI. Edited by 
LLEN. xlii+444 pages. 6s. 6d 
TACITUS : 


DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. 
Edited by C. E. BENNETT. xxviii+87 pages. 3s. 6d. 


Books sent on approval to teachers. 


GINN & COMPANY, St. Martin’s Street, 


Lonpon, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. 
With a Map. 8s. 6d. net. 
A thenaeum.—*' We hail with pleasure this new assertion of the vital importance of Hellenic culture. 
It is not only learned, but also very well written, and seeks to picture the golden age of Athens as living 
and glowing with splendour. . . . In every chapter of this book there are flashes of eloquence, there is 
recondite and minute learning, there are plausible theories which challenge the critic. We can offer no 
higher commendation of the book to the reader.’ 


THE RISE OF THE GREEK EPIC. 
By GiLBert Murray. Second edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Classical Review.—‘‘ If I am not much deceived, this book will be found to have left a permanent 
mark upon the ideas of English-speaking peoples about Homer, It combines very considerable scholar- 
ship with an unusual degree of literary insight and breadth of treatment... . His book is original in 


the highest sense.,’’ 


ROMANCES OF CHIVALRY ON GREEK SOIL. 
(The Romanes Lecture, 1911.) By J. B. Bury. 2s. net. 


BYZANTINE ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
By O. M. Darron. With 457 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., cloth, 38s. net; 


morocco back, 42s. net. 
Scotsman,—‘* Mr. Dalton has expended an enormous amount of labour and study on a work which 
opens a new and rich field to the bulk of English-speaking readers interested in archaeology and art.” 


BRONZE AGE POTTERY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND. 


By the Hon. JoHn ABERCROMBY. 


By A. E. Zimmern. 8vo. 


With upwards of 100 Collotype Plates, 


[Immediately. 
THE STONE AND BRONZE AGES IN ITALY AND 
SICILY. 
By T. E. Peer. 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 
By T. Rice Homes. Illustrated with a Photogravure Portrait of Julius Caesar 
from the Bust in the British Museum, a Map of Gaul, 8 Plans, and a few 
Diagrams. Second edition, revised throughout and largely re-written. 8vo. 
24S. net. 
Times.—‘‘ It would require half a dozen reviews to set forth in full all the merits of this many- 
sided book. We can only sum up our verdict on it by saying that every serious student of Roman 
history must place it among his books of reference.’’ 


HANNIBAL’S MARCH THROUGH THE ALPS. 


By Spenser Wixkinson. 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIX ROMAN LAWS. 


Translated, with Introduction and Notes, by E.G. Harpy. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Law Magazine.—‘‘ The work is a type of the best Oxford scholarship, and will probably be very 
helpful to students of the earlier Roman Law to whom the crabbed Latin, the technical terms, and the 


numerous lacunz, must present many difficulties.”’ 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID. 
Heroic and Elegiac. Edited by A. C. B. Brown. 
without Vocabulary. ts. 6d. 


MANILI ASTRONOMICON 
LIBER II. Edited by H. W. Garrop. 


Crown 8vo. With or 


8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


Complete Catalogue (160 pages) post free on application. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
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